In addition to these important features Model 
BJ Thermostats have an importangidden qual- 
ity that no camera can record. It’s 

how” accumulated through fifty yétits.o 

ence producing efficient, dependable contro 


for a wide variety of uses in h Bad inde 
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LOW TORQUE 
GAS COCK 


PROTECTO-CLAD”’ BULB AND TUBE 


STRAIGHT-LINE MOVEMENT 
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In home and industry, EVERYTHING’S UNDER CONTROL 


‘Kotbetshaw-Fultow 


CONTROLS COMPANY 
GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT DIVISION, Youngwood, Pennsylvania GRAYSON CONTROLS DIVISION, Lynwood, Californie 
FULTON SYLPHON DIVISION, Knoxville, Tennessee AMERICAN THERMOMETER DIVISION, St. Louis, Missouri 
BRIDGEPORT THERMOSTAT DIVISION, Bridgeport, Connecticut 
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Know-How! ... It is the most important 
ingredient in the fabrication of a product. 

Its presence in the production of gas meters for 
measurement can be the one factor needed to secure 
(for users) a satisfying return on meter investment. 

Know-how in American Meter Company is 
easily defined—it is based upon the experience and 
ability of experts who know where to make an 
improvement in meter design and construction . . . 
and how to do it. 
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“American” know-how has made possible the 
elimination of many separate milling, drilling, and 
tapping operations by combining them in the sit- 
gle, “Progress-Through” machine pictured here. 

“American” know-how designed the machine. 
“American” know-how supervised its construc: 
tion. The meters which benefit from its super 
accurate positioning of drills and taps inherit the 


know-how to give superior measuring perfc m- 


ance—for year after year of service. 
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MORE THAN 100 PRODUCTION 
TOOLS mill, «drill and tap meter 
bodies which are held rigidly in 
moving fixtures. This new Amer- 
ican Meter Company process 
provides undeviating accuracy 
for the positioning of the sub- 
assemblies which follow. 


One Reason Behind “American” 





AMERICAN 


MM EE Ee COMPANY 
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60 EAST 42nd STREET * NEW YORK 17, N.Y. * Albany * Alhambra 
Atlanta * Baltimore * Birmingham * Boston * Chicago * Dallas 
Denver * Erie * Fort Lauderdale * Houston * Joliet * Kansas City 
Los Angeles * Mi polis * Od * Philadelphia * Pittsburgh 
San Francisco * Tulsa 
In Canada—Canadian Meter Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 
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Long life and bottle-tight joints—that, 


in essence, is what the gas industry demands 
of pipe for distribution and feeder mains. 
The ability of standardized mechanical 
joint cast iron pipe to give bottle-tight per- 
formance with all types of gas, at inter- 
mediate and high pressures, has been well 
confirmed over the past 25 years. The 
ability of bell-and-spigot cast iron pipe to 
deliver a century or more of useful life has 
been proved by the service records of vet- 
eran gas mains, such as the one shown at 
left, laid in Philadelphia 113 years ago and 
still in service. Therefore, the ability of 
standardized mechanical joint cast iron pipe 
to deliver long-lived and bottle-tight per- 
formance is not open to question—it is a 
matter of record. 


American Gas Journal, August 19 9 





Long life and bottle-tight joints—plus STAN DARDIZE ON 


time-saving and other economies in lay- 
ing—plus interchangeable accessories and 
fittings—are the reasons why important 
gas utilities are standardizing on stand- 
ardized mechanical joint cast iron pipe 
for new mains. Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Assn., T. F. Wolfe, Engr., People’s Gas 
Bidg., Chicago 3. 


STANDARDIZED MECHANICAL JOINT 
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OF DEPENDABLE 
GAS STORAGE CAPACITY 


eames Gas LIGHT COMPANY 


240 MAIN STREET 





December 31. 1948 
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Pears Gas Construction Company 


Cincinnati, Ons 


. Marvey: 
b} o eatisfaction that 
emg ni gto Foot Holder in 
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ee pales gust & the time we signed the contract. 
eS on —. 4 os gust be equally satisfying to JOUs 
That you were able to oo : 
d sn service Decenber 23, 19L8 and a 
The Hele, Christe day we had an all tine peak 
on abet 3 4 on the Relief 


. ose timing es we ha 


McDaniels, G16 en outstanding 
" Our people were very much 
with hi and the results certainly proved 
impressed with 
nis. 
ease pass along & Al Acar our thanks and te you 


agsin. 


Best regards for the Hew Tear 
Very truly yours, 


Vice-President 


The letter speaks for itself—an actual, unsolicited 
testimonial of Stacey Brothers service. 

Ability to meet contract delivery dates comes only 
as a result of long years of design, fabrication and 
erection experience—and we've had more of it than 
any other supplier. 

Since we first introduced our patented All-Welded 
Panel design, we've built more than 100,000,000 cubic 
feet of holder capacity—78 holders over 100,000 cubic 
feet in size, including the world’s largest (10,000,000 
cubic feet)—and a whole host of smaller ones. 


For an interesting illustrated 50- 
page catalog on Stacey Brothers 
Patented, All-Welded Panel-Type 
Holders, write for Bulletin W-45. 





Another 3,000,000 Cubic Foot 
STACEY BROTHERS 
All-Welded Panel 

Wet-Seal Gas Holder 


The service you get from a Stacey Brothers holder 
doesn’t stop when the contract erection date has been 
met— it starts then. All-welded construction gives 
longer life, greater freedom from rust, fewer repairs, 
lower maintenance costs, less down time. Prove it to 
yourself by inspecting a Stacey Brothers holder in- 
stallation—there’s one near you. May we give you 
the name and location? 


STACEY BROTHERS GAS CONSTRUCTION CO. 
One of the Dresser Industries 


5535 VINE STREET CINCINNATI 16, OHIO 
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This month... 


Observation over a period of years has shown 
us that the way to get a quick rise out of the 
reading public is to print something that some- 
body disagrees with. Carl H. Dean’s article in 
July on appliance venting showed at least that 
industry opinion is not 100 per cent in accord 
with his views. So far no one has challenged 
his facts . .. The big difference of opinion seems 
to be how the available research data on vent- 
ing should be used. Mr. Dean believes national 
and local codes should be promulgated and 
rigidly enforced . . . Others say that an educa- 
tional campaign on moisture control would ac- 
complish the desired result—adequate venting 
without unduly alarming the consuming public 
over the dangers of carbon monoxide. Mr. Dean 
continues his series on the subject this month 
(page 17) and we will see what other opinions 
the mails bring in. 


The hottest July 19th since the Blizzard of 
88, or some similar meteorological milestone, 
turned out to be the day AMERICAN GaAs JOURNAL 
moved uptown to its new offices at 205 East 
42nd street. Any of our readers in their 91st 
year will appreciate that the accumulation of 
odds and ends over four score and ten years 
can bulk into quite a mountain of impedimenta 
. . » We brought along everything that we 
thought would be useful, including all tax re- 
ceipts . . . left behind some old furniture, rub- 
ber bands that had no stretch left in them and 
quite a few inelastic ideas that we appraised as 
being no longer applicable to the gas industry 


of 1949 et seq. 


We probably won't hold a housewarming . . . 
it’s too hard to get the white rings off the desk 
tops. But we are always glad to see visitors. 
Company makes a good excuse to gather the 
papers into a pile and lean back and relax. 
Always under the conspirational assumption 
that we are really talking business, of course. 
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Here’s what we believe may be the highest 
installation of a gas-fired boiler in the world. 

It’s another outstanding demonstration of the 
manner in which Bryant equipment takes hold 
in a difficult or unusual application. The 
owner of this Rocky Mountain resort, Skéier’s 
Inn, 11,315 feet above sea level, reports that 
this LP-Gas-fired Bryant Model 443 Boiler 
operates perfectly while providing comfort 
for the thousands of visitors to the Inn... 
that it is seving its cost over the operating costs 
of his previous heating system. 

You can be sure of this: No matter what the 
requirements of your heating job, there’s a 
Bryant Boiler (36 different sizes for hot water, 
steam or vapor) to fit your particular needs. 
See your Bryant Distributor for complete 
details. 








Let the pup be furnace man 


AUTOMATIC HEATING 


SKIER’S INN, above Berthoud Pass, Colorado (elevation 
11,315 feet), is a three-story building heated by a Bryant BRYANT HEATER DIVISION 


Model 13-S-443 Boiler. Installation was made by Bell a Las ongrsd gay ge sy 
Plumbing & Heating Company, Denver, Colorado. eveland, Obie . yler, Texas 
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Push the Doorbell Pushers 


'¥ HERE is a suspicion growing in many quarters, and 


one that we share, that a prime reason for the present 
slump in retail lines is that salesmen aren’t ringing enough 
doorbells. And we aren’t just talking about the little guys 
with bunions and an order book when we say salesmen. 
We mean all of the vice-presidents in charge of sales and 
promotion, and all of the other brass who are supposed to 
plan and direct and inspire the brigade who sally forth 
every morning with their eighteen pound briefcases and 
the grocery bill to meet. 


Along about the fall of 1944 and the spring of 1945 we 
were flooded with the post war plans of individual manu- 
facturers, and of whole industries, in which they told the 
world and reassured themselves that the competition would 
be terrific, but they were determined to bring in the busi- 
ness—regardless. 


A lot of the gaudy plans never got beyond the four-color 
brochure stage, for the simple reason that they weren't 
needed. They were all based on the common misapprehen- 
sion that the end of the war would bring about an immedi- 
ate buyers market; and it didn’t turn out that way. In- 
stead the problem was one of spreading out the available 
goods where they were needed most, and trying to keep 
the buyers who couldn’t buy from getting too mad about 
it. That was when the manufacturers looked as smug as a 
cat with a bellyfull of goldfish, as they talked about their 
backlogs of one, or two, or more years of unfilled orders. 


Now the buyers market is back, and probably it is here 
to stay. But it isn’t any worse now, in 1949, than it was 
expected to be in 1946. In fact, according to Dun and 
Bradstreet the national disposal income is at an all time 
high of $197 billion. Certainly the gas industry should 
take an aggressive crack at its share of the tremendous re- 
serve of potential purchasing power. 


As far as it has gone, the Court of Flame campaign 
sponsored by the Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, is showing what can be done with an aggressive pro- 
motion plan that supplies sales ammunition and selling in- 
centives for retail appliance salesmen working for dealers 
and utilities. When the plan was launched last January, 
automatic water heater sales were over 32 per cent below 
shipments for January 1948. By the end of May, ship- 
ments for that month were up to within one per cent of 
those for May a year ago. And during June they were 
just about parallel. No other major household appliance 
that we know of can make that boast. And if it wasn’t 
the result of the Court of Flame campaign, all we can ask 
is: What was it? 

There is every reason to hope that the Old Stove Round- 
up, now being organized by the AGA for September and 
October, can be made to show similar good results. AGA 
says there are six million gas ranges in use that are over 
15 years old. The very existence of so many of these old 
appliances is a serious and continuing threat to gas cook- 
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ing. Homes using obsolete gas ranges are the greatest po- 
tential customers for new electric ranges. 

Gas utility operating revenues are all up, some very sub- 
tantially over those of a year ago. There is an obligation 
on the part of the gas companies to increase their new busi- 
ness expense at least proportionately. 

There is in a need for more doorbell pushers, we admit; 
but there is a much greater need right now for more push 
behind the doorbell pushers. 


Let Leland Go 


‘| ‘HE bare possibility that the nomination of Leland S. 
Olds for reappointment to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion may meet with organized opposition in the Senate in- 
terstate commerce committee is a cheering piece of scuttle- 
butt. If his confirmation is held up until after adjourn- 
ment there is at least a chance for the grassroots opposi- 
tion to this untempered radical to become vocal. 

Certainly any member of the gas industry who is on 
speaking terms with his senator should regard it as his per- 
sonal assignment to acquaint the legislator with the Olds 
record. A former feature writer for the Daily Worker, co- 
editor of the Federated Press when Earl Browder was on 
its executive board, appointed to the FPC in 1939 as a sop 
to the American Labor Party’s dubious public service in 
behalf of the Roosevelt candidacy, Olds has heen the center 
and source of more disharmony between government and 
the gas industry than any single individual. 


An Educational Masterpiece 
kK VERY public relations expert in the gas industry who 


4 wants to enhance his knowledge of the art and science 
of which he is a proud practitioner should get a copy of a 
new illustrated book entitled Steel Making in America, 
written by Douglas A. Fisher for the United States Steel 
Corporation. The book is being sent to schools, colleges, 
libraries and writers throughout the country. 

Steel Making in America describes in simple language 
the history of iron and steel from early times through tv 
present day manufacturing processes, from iron ore to 
finished products of every sort. Its 100 pages are neither 
advertising nor propaganda for either the sponsoring com- 
pany or the steel industry. It is because it was not written 
as a propaganda piece that it is so valuable from a public 
relations standpoint. 

Ever since the old days when the Federa: (rade Commis- 
sion investigated the propaganda activities of the National 
Electric Light Association, the whole utility industry has 
shied away from addressing educational material directly 
to the schools. Yet there ic a fascinating factual story on 
natural gas alone, that awaits only the proper telling. 
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New Report Shows Louisiana Leading 


in Undedicated Gas Reserves 


Staff Written 


Foreword 


Over the past 

eighteen months 

a group of nat- 

ural gas engi- 

neers under the 

direction of Alex- 

ander Crowell, 

oil and gas con- 

sultant of Shreve- 

port and Neu 

Orleans, has 

made a 

Alexander Crowell and availability 
study of natural 

gas in Coastal and Southern Louisi- 
ana. After an exhaustive study of the 
31 parishes in the area, pool by pool 
and field by field, in which virtually 


reserves 


every owner, producer, transporter 
and processor of natural gas was 
called upon to furnish data to cor- 
roborate the field studies, a prelimi- 
nary report was released under date 
of July 13, 1949. 

This copyrighted material has been 
made available to AMERICAN GAS 
JOURNAL, for use in the preparation 
of this staff-written article. In its prep- 
aration the data of the report have 
been accepted as completely authentic, 
and representing the best and most 
complete study of the producing area 
now available. To the extent that edi- 
torial conclusions may appear to have 
been drawn, they represent the opin- 
ions of the staff of AMERICAN GAS 
JOURNAL, rather than the findings of 
the engineers. 


<~ OUTHERN and Coastal Louisiana 
has moved into the number one 
position as the nation’s greatest 
reserve of natural gas, from the stand- 
point of proved drilled reserves and 
gas available for sale to new custom- 
ers, according to a report prepared by 
Alexander M. Crowell for the law firm 
of Chill, Landman and Gordon, Wash. 
ington. D. C. and Jackson, Mississippi. 
in behalf of undisclosed clients. 
Most of the nation’s reserves of nat- 
ural gas are in a block of six states. 
Texas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Kan. 
sas, Louisiana and Mississippi. The 
three greatest reserves areas are: The 
Hugoton field of 2,000,000 acres in 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas; the 
Panhandle field of 1,500,000 acres in 
North Texas; and the Carthage field 
of 215,000 acres in East Texas. 
The report contends, however, that 
Southern and Coastal Louisiana, with 
only a little more than 200,000 acres 
proved and producing, has a reserve 
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Photographs of Louisiana field, 


equal to the Hugoton or the Pan- 
handle, and four times that of the 
Carthage field. 

The study finds that despite the 
great number of long distance pipe 
lines now operating, under construc- 
tion or being planned, Southern 
Louisiana has not had its proportion- 
ate share of the long distance gas 
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the Delta, and off-shore drilling are by R. I. Nesmith, courtesy The Texas Company. 


ent reserve estimate can be doubled, 
and production without was in- 
creased to two billion standard cubic 
feet of gas daily. 

The average gas-type well has a 
producing depth of about 9,000 feet 
below sea-level, normal depth pressure 
and temperature, separation of gas 
from water and condensate above 750 
nsio_ cast fram $100 thansand ta $500 
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production, 500 million cu. ft. daily, 
there is a gas supply in sight for from 
10 to 80 years. 

In the opinion of geologists, with 
proper development offshore, the pres- 
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Magnolia Petroleum Com- 
pany’s reserves have been bought 
by United Gas Pipe Line Co. since 
the date of the report. 
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thousand to drill and complete; and 
has a reserve of about 22 billion 
standard cu. ft. of gas, recoverable to 
100 psig. 

On a 640 acre drainage basis, the 
average per acre gross reserve is about 
34 million standard cu. ft., on a 
15.025 pressure base measurement . . . 
as required by the state for reporting 
purposes. Deducting 10 per cent for 
the sale pressure base measurement of 
16.7, another 10 per cent for the de- 
viation from Boyles Law of Perfect 
Gases at 750 psig, still another 20 per 
cent for taxes, and 12.5 per cent for 
the landowners’ royalty, leaves a net 
of about 13 million standard cu. ft. 

. that is 62.5 per cent in deducts. 

There are about 64 barrels of con- 
densate or distillate produced with 
each million cu. ft. of gas produced. 
There is no fixed price for gas or con- 
densate, taking the area as a whole. 

Sixty-five oil and gas operators con- 
trol the reserves of Southern and 
Coastal Louisiana; out of which seven 
companies own or control 67 per cent 
of the merchantable gas that is pres- 
ently without a market or gas pur- 
chase agreement. 

There are at present only two major 
interstate pipe lines operating in the 
area, the report states—United Gas 
Pipe Line Company and Interstate 
Natural Gas Company. Two others, 
Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 
and Trunkline Gas Supply Co., have 

(Continued on page 40) 
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New Report Shows Louisiana Leading 


in Undedicated Gas Reserves 


Staff Written 


Foreword 


Over the past 
eighteen months 
a group of nat- 
ural gas engi- 
neers under the 
direction of Alex- 
ander Crowell, 
oil and gas con- 
sultant of Shreve- 
port and New 
Orleans, has 
made a reserves 
and availability 
study of natural 
gas in Coastal and Southern Louisi- 
ana. After an exhaustive study of the 
31 parishes in the area, pool by pool 
and field by field, in which virtually 





Alexander Crowell 


every owner, producer, transporter 
and processor of natural gas was 
called upon to furnish data to cor- 
roborate the field studies, a prelimi- 
nary report was released under date 
of July 13, 1949. 

This copyrighted material has been 
made available to AMERICAN GAS 
JOURNAL, for use in the preparation 
of this staff-written article. In its prep- 
aration the data of the report have 
been accepted as completely authentic, 
and representing the best and most 
complete study of the producing area 
now available. To the extent that edi- 
torial conclusions may appear to have 
been drawn, they represent the opin- 
ions of the staff of AMERICAN GAS 
JOURNAL, rather than the findings of 
the engineers. 


“~ OUTHERN and Coastal Louisiana 
has moved into the number one 
position as the nation’s greatest 

reserve of natural gas, from the stand. 

point of proved drilled reserves and 
gas available for sale to new custom- 
ers, according to a report prepared by 

Alexander M. Crowell for the law firm 

of Chill, Landman and Gordon, Wash- 

ington. D. C. and Jackson, Mississippi. 

in behalf of undisclosed clients. 
Most of the nation’s reserves of nat- 

ural gas are in a block of six states. 

Texas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Kan- 

sas, Louisiana and Mississippi. The 

three greatest reserves areas are: The 

Hugoton field of 2,000,000 acres in 

Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas; the 

Panhandle field of 1,500,000 acres in 

North Texas; and the Carthage field 

of 215,000 acres in East Texas. 

The report contends, however, that 

Southern and Coastal Louisiana, with 

only a little more than 200,000 acres 

proved and producing, has a reserve 
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Photographs of Louisiana field, the Delta 


equal to the Hugoton or the Pan- 
handle, and four times that of the 
Carthage field. 

The study finds that despite the 
great nuraber of long distance pipe 
lines now operating, under construc- 
tion or being planned, Southern 
Louisiana has not had its proportion- 
ate share of the long distance gas 
transmission lines so necessary to in- 
sure full development of potential gas 
areas. The result has been that more 
than half of the gas-type wells are 
presently closed to production for 
want of a market. 

It is shown that in that area, on 
land and offshore, gas producible un- 
der present operating practices is in 
amounts between 20 trillion and 40 
trillion standard cu. ft., depending on 
whether 320 or 640 acres is regarded 
as the effective drainage area for a 
single average gas type well. The 
spacing rule in effect now as promul- 
gated by the Commissioner of Con- 
servation is 640 acres per well. 

As of July 1, 1949, there were 656 
gas-type wells in 249 pools. More 
than half of these wells were then 
closed to production awaiting a mar- 
ket, and in 51 of the 179 fields so 
closed, shut-in wells are offset by pro- 
ducing wells. At the present rate of 
production, 500 million cu. ft. daily, 
there is a gas supply in sight for from 
10 to 80 years. 

in the opinion of geologists, with 
proper development offshore, the pres- 


ent reserve estimate can be doubled, 
and production without waste in- 
creased to two billion standard cubic 
feet of gas daily. 

The average gas-type well has a 
producing depth of about 9,000 feet 
below sea-level, normal depth pressure 
and temperature, separation of gas 
from water and condensate above 750 
psig, cost from $100 thousand to $500 





TABLE A 


Control of gas in Southern Louisi- 
ana not under contract in billions 
of standard cu. ft., as of July 1, 
1949: 

Billions Scf 
Company 
Texas Co. 
Superior Oil Co. 
Magnolia Petroleum 


Shell Petroleum Co. .. 
Continental Oil Co. ... 


Total controlled by 

seven principals 
Fifty eight minor 

producers 


TOTAL available .... 
“Approximately 339 billion cu. ft. 
of Magnolia Petroleum Com- 
pany’s reserves have been bought 
by United Gas Pipe Line Co. since 
the date of the report. 
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, and off-shore drilling are by R. I. Nesmith, courtesy The Texas Company. 


thousand to drill and complete; and 
has a reserve of about 22 billion 
standard cu. ft. of gas, recoverable to 
100 psig. 

On a 640 acre drainage basis, the 
average per acre gross reserve is about 
34 million standard cu. ft., on a 
15.025 pressure base measurement . . . 
as required by the state for reporting 
purposes. Deducting 10 per cent for 
the sale pressure base measurement of 
16.7, another 10 per cent for the de- 
viation from Boyles Law of Perfect 
Gases at 750 psig, still another 20 per 
cent for taxes, and 12.5 per cent for 
the landowners’ royalty, leaves a net 
of about 13 million standard cu. ft. 
... that is 62.5 per cent in deducts. 

There are about 64 barrels of con- 
densate or distillate produced with 
each million cu. ft. of gas produced. 
There is no fixed price for gas or con- 
densate, taking the area as a whole. 

Sixty-five oil and gas operators con- 
trol the reserves of Southern and 
Coastal Louisiana; out of which seven 
companies own or control 67 per cent 
of the merchantable gas that is pres- 
ently without a market or gas pur- 
chase agreement. 

There are at present only two major 
interstate pipe lines operating in the 
area, the report states—United Gas 
Pipe Line Company and Interstate 
Natural Gas Company. Two others, 
Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 
and Trunkline Gas Supply Co., have 

(Continued on page 40) 





l1—Serviceman arrives on the 
job, checks the meter number. 


5—The gas enters the manifold, 
passes through a_ regulator, 
flows from the regulator outlet 
into the rubber bag. A second 
line runs from the feed side of 
the regulator to a manometer 
which registers the outlet pres- 





iF sure so that the change can be . rf 
34 made without shutting off ap- i 1 
Pi pliances. 
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} that load does not exceed the : ag 
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6—The serviceman will remove — ‘ : in 
the loosened plug from the tee . t é, . it 
and allow gas to bleed for a m: 
few seconds to remove air from a <4 a | 
the rubber bag. By inserting the 4 - re 
rubber extension plug into the + pl 
nipple, he connects the house : 3 th 
line to the gas supply on his di 
truck. : 
We 
Ww 
3—The serviceman loosens the : oe 
outlet plug. Note tee in line with : 
house piping which permits use ar 
of the rubber bag. wi 
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i: 7—Holding the rubber expansion Pe 
t plug in place with his right a : 
ie hand, the serviceman uses — ; ? “ b 
ve wrench in left hand to shut off / to 
le the gas supply to the meter as- J§ w 
sembly. oo. 
§ i 
of 0 
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4—A turn of valve on the regu- j ae 

lator permits gas to flow at 20 ; oy n 
psig. from high pressure tank . p 
through the pressure welding _ a th 
hose to the meter changing de- : @ 
vice assembly. i 


8—Closeup of the service truck: , n 
At right the high pressure tank, n 
then the coil of high pressure ty 
welding hose, next the regulator ' 

and manometer set-up, and to bs 
the left, the rubber bag with the : ; 0 
tube, elbow, and expandable : . ' ( 
rubber plug. : 


‘Hollywood’ Technique Shows California Method of Changing Meters 
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Meters Changed without Interrupting 


Gas Flow to Appliances 


HE Southern Counties Gas Com- 

pany, which serves an extended 

territory in the Southern Califor- 
nia area, makes approximately 30,000 
old-age meter changes during an aver- 
age year. Before the war, these rou- 
tine meter changes were made in the 
conventional way by getting in touch 
with the customer and turning off all 
appliances before any work was done. 

However, after war was declared 
and entire families became involved 
in various phases of the war effort, 
it became increasingly difficult to 
make these required meter changes, 
because of not being able to find peo- 
ple at home. In an effort to overcome 
this problem, experiments were con- 
ducted to develop a device which 
would permit the changing of a meter 
without interrupting gas flow to the 
customer's appliances. 

After some preliminary experiments 
and tests, a device was perfected 
which would allow the majority of 
meters and regulators on Southern 
Counties lines to be changed without 
seeing the customer or shutting off the 
appliances. Subsequent use of the de- 
vice has shown that considerable sav- 
ings in time and mileage are effected 
over the conventional method. Call- 
backs are eliminated. There is no need 
to get in touch with the customer 
which, in many cases, is time-consum- 
ing. Appliances need not be turned 
off and relighted, eliminating extra 
service work. 

The equipment used to operate the 
meter changing device is shown in 
photographs 4, 8 and 9. The cost of 
this equipment is approximately 
$250.00, including a $75.00 labor cost 
for fabricating and assembling the 
equipment. 

\ high pressure tank, containing 
natural gas stored at 2,000 psig is 
mounted in a position on the service 
truck so that it can be easily changed 
when empty. A high pressure shut- 
off valve and regulator assembly are 
connected to the outlet of the tank 
with the regulator normally set to de- 
liver a pressure of 20 psig. 

A 100-foot coil of high pressure 
welding hose attached to the outlet of 
the regulator is carried on a reel on 
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Rubber bag made from a piece of tire 
inner tubing forms a gas-tight compartment 
around the serviceman’s arm and hand 
while he attaches the gas supply from tank 
on truck to the houseline. The rubber bag 
is removed after the connection has been 
made gas-tight by adjusting a wing nut 
which expands a rubber plug inside the 
houseline. 


the truck for convenience in handling. 
Field experience has shown that 100 
feet of hose is sufficient to reach meter 
sets in suburban homes which are set 
back a considerable distance from 
roads or driveways. 

A manifold made of 34-inch pipe 
and formed into a rectangular shape 
(See photographs 5 and 9) serves as 
a base support for the temporary do- 
mestic regular and manometer. The 
hose from the tank is connected to 
this manifold through a 14-inch flat- 
head cock. 

\ Reliance *4-inch Type “K” do- 
mestic regulator mounted directly on 
the rectangular manifold reduces the 
hose and manifold pressure of 20 psig 
to 9.0 inch we (1/3 psig) houseline 
pressure. A 12-inch manometer 
(water column), mounted in a fixed 
position on the rectangular manifold, 
is used to check the outlet pressure 
of the “K” regulator. 

\ rubber bag made from a piece 
of tire inner tubing forms a gastight 
compartment around the serviceman’s 
arm and hand while he is attaching 
the gas supply line from the tank to 
the houseline. (See photographs 5, 6, 
and 7.) Gas is fed from the “K” reg- 
ulator outlet to the bag through ap- 
proximately four feet of 14-inch air 
hose. The bag has two holes cut out 
near each end, one for enclosing the 
bag over the end of the houseline tee 
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and the other for insertion of the 
serviceman’s hand. 

Actual connection of the auxiliary 
gas supply is made by means of an 
expandable rubber plug. (See draw- 
ing). This rubber plug has a hole 
drilled through it and is connected to 
the gas supply by 14-inch fittings. Af- 
ter being inserted into the houseline, 
the plug is expanded by screwing in 
on the wing nut. 


Operating Procedure 


The procedure for using the meter 
changing device, which is relatively 
simple, may be followed in the photo- 
graphs 1 through 8 on the adjoining 
page. 

When the serviceman arrives on the 
premises, he first checks the meter 
number to compare it with the one 
on his order. The outlet of the meter 
is checked for a tee. One requisite 
for use of the device is a plugged tee 
running with the houseline. (Photo- 
graph 3.) Next, the gas flow through 
the meter is timed to ascertain that 
the load is not excessive. After this 
preliminary survey of the meter set, 
the serviceman returns to the truck. 

Back at the truck, the tank valve is 
opened and the high pressure regu- 
lator is set to deliver 20 psig. The 
serviceman unlocks the hose spool, 
picks up the manifold-bag assembly 
in one hand, takes the tool kit in his 
other hand, and starts for the meter 
set. The hose unwinds from the spool 
as he walks along. A return trip is 
then made to the truck for a new 
meter and regulator. 

At the meter set, the serviceman 
checks the meter test hand for any 
large load that might have come on 
since the initial flow timing. Next, 
the plug in the meter outlet tee is 
loosened to hand tightness. The 14- 
inch inlet flat-head cock on the mani- 
fold is turned on and air is purged 
from the bag through the openings. 
At the same time, the outlet pressure 
on the “K” regulator is checked by 
means of the manometer. 

After a check for correct pressure, 
the serviceman inserts his right hand 
into the bag and, since all air has 
by now been purged from the hose 
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and bag, the bag is fitted over tne 
outlet tee. The bag will now fill up 
with gas, and the plug in the outlet 
tee may be removed. Next, the ex- 
pandable plug is inserted through the 
tee and into the houseline, where it 
is expanded by screwing up on the 
wing nut. (See drawing.) 

After testing the tightness of the 
expanded plug in the houseline, the 
serviceman now slowly shuts off the 
gas supply to the meter assembly. If 
the pressure on the manometer re- 
mains constant, this is an indication 
that the plug is in place and that the 
pressure into the housepiping is being 
maintained. After the pressure check, 
the service is completely shut off and 
he removes his right hand from the 
bag and proceeds with the work of 
making the meter change. 

Before connecting the outlet of the 
newly installed meter, a pressure con- 
trol fitting is installed on the meter 
outlet screw tube, and the pressure of 
the regulator is checked under both 
“lock-up” and “load” conditions. The 
meter is then connected, and air is 
bled from the new meter assembly 
through the hand opening in the bag. 
Following this, with the right hand 
again in the bag, the expandable plug 
is removed from the houseline and 
the cast iron plug replaced in the tee. 
The job is completed by soap-testing 
and painting the entire meter set. 


Field Experience Observations 


From experience in using this de- 
vice, the following observations have 
been noted: 

1. “No-load” outlet pressure of the 
“K” regulator should be 9.0 in. or 
10.0 we. 

2. The delivery pressure to house- 
line and load should not go below 4.0 
in. we on the manometer. If pressure 
drops below 4.0 in., the serviceman is 
instructed to check all pilots. 

3. The tee through which the meter 
assembly is by-passed must be in line 
with the housepiping and un- 
obstructed. Pipe which has not been 
reamed or a street ell in the end of 
the tee will not allow the expansion 
plug to fit properly. 

4. The rubber plug must be clean. 

5. The rubber bag should be held 
ou the tee with the left hand while 
ihe expansion plug is being worked 
in and out. 

6. Separate rubber bags with 1 in. 
and 114-in. expansion plugs are 
needed for use on curb vault as- 
semblies and larger meters. 

During the initial experiments with 
the device, a number of test runs were 
conducted to test the capacity and re- 
liability of the device. An example 
of one such test is as follows: 
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A house was selected with a maxi- 
mum load of 155 cu. ft. per hour. 
Piping consisted of 60 feet of 1-in. 
yard line and 40 feet of 34-in. house 
line. Appliances served were a range, 
two floor furnaces, a water heater, 
and a six cubic foot gas refrigerator. 
All appliances were equipped with 
safety pilots. While the meter was 
being changed, different situations or 
conditions were tried, but the opera- 
tion of the appliances was not appreci- 
ably affected. No pilots were extin- 
guished, and no safety valve closed. 
The minimum pressure delivered in the 
house during the change and under 
full load of 155 cu. ft. per hour was 


4.1 in. we. 


Although the device has been 
checked on a 225 cu. ft. per hour load, 
it is not used in the field where the 
load exceeds 75 cu. ft. per hour. The 
average load actually observed is ap- 
proximately five cu. ft. per hour. A 
full tank of natural gas at 2000 psig 
will deliver 220 standard cu. ft. of gas 
at 9.0 in. WC. Experience has shown 
that this volume of gas is adequate 
for about 75 meter changes under nor- 
mal conditions. 

The meter changing device has been 
used with great success throughout 
the Southern Counties system for a 
little more than five years. During 
this time, the few failures recorded 
were those caused by human error. 


Cuthrell and Hulcy Are Nominated 
to Head AGA for Coming Year 





H. H. Cuthrell 


D. A. Hulcy 


‘Ee General Nominating Commit- 
tee of the American Gas Associa- 
tion has nominated thirty-three indus- 
try executives to guide the operations 
of the Association for the 1949-50 
fiscal year, H. Carl Wolf, managing 
director, announced on July 20. The 
committee’s nominations will be sub- 
mitted to the membership for election 
at the annual convention in Chicago, 
October 17-20. 

Hugh H. Cuthrell, vice-president, 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has been nominated for 
president; D. A. Hulcy, president, 
Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, Tex., for 
first vice-president; George F. 
Mitchell, president, The Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Co., Chicago, Ill., for 
second vice-president, and Edward F. 
Barrett, president, Long Island Light- 
ing Co., for re-election as treasurer. 

Slated for directors for a two year 
term are: 

Edward G. Boyer, Philadelphia; H. 
R. Cook, Jr., Baltimore; E. H. Eacker, 
Boston; Joseph N. Greene, Birming- 
ham; Stanley H. Hobson, Rockford; 
R. H. Lewis, Pittsburgh; Frederick A. 
Lydecker, Newark; J. F. Merriam, 
Omaha; Dean H. Mitchell, Hammond; 


James S. Moulton, San Francisco; J. 





French Robinson, Cleveland; Paul R. 
Taylor, New York; Thomas Weir, On- 
tario; Harry K. Wrench, Minneapolis; 
C. H. Zachry, Dallas. Charles G. 
Young, Springfield, has been nomi- 
nated to fill vacancy in term expiring 
October, 1950. 

Other nominations are as follows: 

Laboratories’ Managing Committee: 
Arthur F. Bridge, Los Angeles, chair- 
man, and C. E. Bennett, Pittsburgh, 
vice-chairman; Accounting Section: 
John H. W. Roper, Washington, D. C., 
chairman, and Alan A. Cullman, New 
York, vice-chairman; Industrial and 
Commercial Gas Section, D. W. 
Reeves, Tulsa, chairman, and Carl H. 
Lekberg, Hammond, vice-chairman; 
Manufacturers’ Section: Carl A. 
Schlegel, Philadelphia, chairman; 
Publicity and Advertising Committee: 
R. G. Barnett, Portland, chairman, 
and C. J. Allen, Waterbury, vice- 
chairman; Residential Gas Section: 
H. Preston Morehouse, Newark, chair- 
man, and C. H. Horne, Birmingham, 
vice-chairman; Technical Section: 
Ernest G. Campbell, Chicago, chair- 
man, and R. Van Vliet, Stapleton. 
Staten Island, vice-chairman. 


Governor Jester, of Texas, 
Dies Suddenly 


Gov. Beauford H. Jester, of Texas, 56 
leader in the fight to assure rights of the 
tidelands for the states, and one of the lead- 
ing opponents to federal encroachment in 
the oil industry, died July 10 in Houston. 

He was a member of the Texas Railroad 
Commission, and at one time served as that 
body’s chairman. A native of Corsicana, 
Tex., the governor was widely known in the 
oil industry. He fostered a number of im- 
portant oil and gas industry bills in the 
Texas Legislature which were passed re- 
cently. 
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A—Public Service Co. of Northern [Illinois 

workmen complete backfill on short service 

run in Chicago suburb. This job was com- 
pleted late in the summer of ‘48. 


B—Approximately same location as A taken 


early in the summer of ‘49. Although park- 


way adjoins golf course, care was siill 
exercised in completing project. 
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C—A thoroughfare in Oak Park, Ill., as con- 
struction work was in progress on a new 
30” gas main last fall. Page 16 has the 
companion picture when work was finished. 


Consideration of Community Aesthetics 


Enhances Public Relations 


HE Public Service Company of 

Northern Illinois’ long - practiced 

emphasis on good public relations 
is paying dividends these days, and 
it’s the general result of always play- 
ing fair with its customers. 

Among the many examples of good 
customer relations, the most recent oc- 
curred in the company’s western di- 
vision, comprising a number of bet- 
ter grade residential and industrial 
suburbs directly west of -Chicago, 
where employes are now busy con- 
verting the area from mixed to natural 
gas. 

Construction of a new 30-inch feed- 
er main was made necessary to re- 
inforce the present system in the sub- 
urban area before the natural gas 
supply could be properly supplied and 
the first section of the main—about a 
mile in length—was laid in Oak Park. 

This feeder main of mechanical 
joint cast iron pipe operates at a pres- 
sure of five to ten pounds, depending 
upon local conditions. This pressure 
is reduced to six inches of water for 
distribution to customers. 

As is the procedure in all such jobs, 
permission first was obtained from the 
village after which company represen- 
tatives personally called on all custom- 
ers along the route of the proposed 
project to explain the plan. Each cus- 


tomer was assured that any incon- 
veniences would be minimized and all 
property along the route would be 
protected. 

These provisions were “musts” in 
the contractor’s contract with the 
company. 

The actual job itself was scheduled 
so that only a small amount of pipe 
was strung out in the street at a time 
and this was usually sufficient for one 
day’s work. Furthermore, the pipe 
was placed in the street gutter and 
not on the lawns or parkways. 


Pipe and fittings were carted from 
the freight car or from the company’s 
storage yard as needed, and the pipe 
was laid about eight feet from the 
edge of the pavement. 


Sand and limestone screenings were 
used as backfill material on all the 
streets and the trench spoil was im- 
mediately hauled way. This was a 
continuous operation so closely timed 
with the pipe-laying crew that often 
there would be only 50 feet of trench 
open at a time. 

Backfill material was puddled 
around and under the pipe, using a 
fire hose to give the pipe a good foun- 
dation and to settle the trench back- 
fill rapidly so the street would be suit- 
able for traffic. 
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Then came the little “oomph” touch 
to the company’s public relations pro- 
gram. Rather than level and apply 
permanent asphalt top dressing which 
might settle during the approaching 
winter, a temporary surfacing job was 
completed—and it was publicly ex- 
plained that when the settling was 
over in the spring, the company would 
remove and replace this with perma- 
nent top dressing. 


Handling Water Shut Offs 


Another example of public relations 
follow-through occurred during this 
same job when it was necessary to cut 
water service as the work progressed. 
Village officials and property owners 
were notified in advance—and the 
contractor had suitable craftsmen on 
hand at all times to keep these service 
interruptions at a minimum. As a re- 
sult, all householders were fore- 
warned, water shut offs were held to 
an hour or less, and no one was in- 
convenienced. 

What about short service runs? 
There’s no public relations distinction 
between jobs, be they large or small. 
Special care is exercised in laying pipe 
in parkways, front or back lawns. . . 
and tree roots are guarded with ex- 
treme care! Lawns are “skinned” be- 


(Continued on page 16) 
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More Economical Operations in Sight 
for New York Utilities 


4, operat- 
ing costs 
savings of 
around $7,500, 
000 to $8,000,000 
annually are in 
store for utilities 
in the Metropoli- 
tan New York 
area starting in 
August, 1950. 

The occasion 
will be delivery at 
that time of a substantial volume of 
natural gas from Louisiana fields by 
Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp., 
which has been making faster than an- 
ticipated progress in laying its big line. 

Through use of the natural gas the 
utilities will be able to lessen consider- 
ably their present heavy dependence on 
fuel oil to raise the Btu heat content 
of their product. The magnitude of 
the cut-back of fuel oil in prospect is 
indicated in exhibits filed by the vari- 
ous companies with the Federal Power 
Commission. These show that in the 
New York area the utilities will cut 
down by 390,000,000 gallons, or 9.- 
300,000 barrels, their use of heavy resi- 
dual oil in the first year of operations 
under natural gas. 

In an exhibit filed recently with 
FPC, Consolidated Edison Co., of New 
York, Inc., estimates that it would save 
$3,018,000 annually in 1950, based on 
material prices prevailing on May 18, 
1949, by purchasing 100,000,000 cu. 
ft. of natural gas a day at 80 per cent 
annual load factor. 

Brooklyn Union Gas Co. on the basis 
of labor and material prices prevailing 
on April 14, last, estimated that it 
would have $2,989,956 in the first year 
of operation after natural gas introduc- 
tion. 

Long Island Lighting Co. System 
savings probably will range between 
$900,000 and $1,000,000 a yar. 

Kings County Lighting Co., former 
Long Island Lighting Co. subsidiary 
serving gas in a portion of Brooklyn, 
currently places its savings at $372,631 
annually on an estimated annual use of 
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41 billion cubic feet of gas on th basis 
of prices as of May 23, 1949, for ma- 
terials going into gas manufacture. 

After allowing for Federal income 
taxes at ihe present 38 per cent rate 
these savings would mean additional 
earnings of $1,871,000 a year for Con- 
solidated Edison. This would be a 5 
per cent increase in the Consolidated 
System’s earnings for the 12 months 
ended June 30, or 16 cents for each of 
the 11,477,287 common shares which 
the company has outstanding. 

For Brooklyn Union it would mean 
a tremendous jump of $1,852,773 or 
an amount of approximately 60 per 
cent over the net income of $3,075,800 
earned for the June 12 months. The 
increase would be approximately $2.50 
a share on the 745,364 capital shares 
which the company has outstanding. 

Stimulus to the Long Island Light- 
ing Company System net earnings, 
after Federal taxes, would be from 
around $550,000 to $600,000 a year, 
or another 16 or 18 per cent tacked on 
to the 80 per cent increase in year to 
year net earnings just reported by the 
System for the 12 months ended June 
30. 

Savings to other and smaller New 
York utilities also will be substantial 
in relation to their present earning 
power. 


Expect Rate Reductions 


The operating economy to stem from 
use of natural gas in conjunction with 
the manufacturer gas facilities presum- 
ably will necessitate some sort of rate 
reduction. How much this might 
amount to is conjectural at the mo- 
ment. But it was with an eye to the 
efficiencies of natural gas that the New 
York Public Service Commission in 
rate proceedings to date, has granted 
the manufactured gas companies re- 
lief solely on a temporary basis. 

It seems safe to say that in this re- 
spect the New York utilities will be 
dealing with a far more realistic PSC 
than heretofore. 

This is indicated by the Commis- 
sion’s approach to the problems ex- 


perienced by Central Hudson Gas and 
Electric Corp. This company, which 
serves electric and gas to mid and 
upper Hudson Valley towns, expects to 
convert to services of direct natural 
gas by May, 1950. 

Central Hudson is expected to have 
10 years, or double the time heretofore 
granted in such cases, for amortizing 
gas for cities and converting the con- 
sumers appliances and for eliminating 
other items from its balance sheet. 

The New York Commission has now 
started an indicated “live and let live” 
policy, in meeting concssions made by 
utilities under its jurisdiction. In this 
respect it is emulating the SEC. 





Sharp Change for Better 
in Brooklyn Union Gas 
Fortunes 


Brooklyn Union Gas Co. has effected 
considerable improvement in its situa- 
tion during the current year to date. 

Aided by an increase of $1,631,510 
in revenue, the company for the six 
months ended June 30 reported the 
equivalent of $3.01 for each of its 
745,364 capital shares. This stood out 
in sharp contrast to the nominal earn- 
ings of 10 cents a share gleaned for 
the similar period in 1948. 

The great improvement in the com- 
pany’s situation is traceable almost en- 
tirely to the $9,283,000 annually of 
rate increases which were obtained in 
four instalments from late 1947 
through last January. The break-down 
of the income statement for the first 
half of this year indicates that the 
higher rates produced $2,610,000 of 
additional revenues, but the year to 
year gain was held below this level by 
the impact on space heating sales of 
unusually mild weather conditions 
which prevailed during most of last 
winter. 

Reflecting the change for the better 
in the company’s fortunes, directors as 
of September 1, next, are restoring the 
40 cent dividend which was in effect 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Index of Yields: Selected Utilities Stocks 


he reduction in the yields obtain- 
abic on all groups of utility stocks in 
the July index, especially those in the 
gas industry, reflects improved condi- 
tions in the stock market as a whole. 

From the low point reached in mid- 
June, the Dow-Jones average of se- 
lected stocks has followed a generally 
upward price trend. 

Yields on new corporate bond issues 
now are the lowest in many months 
and for the first time since 1946 utility 
managements are giving consideration 
to refunding outstanding bonds with 
new issues, bearing lower interest rates. 

Whether the trend recently in evi- 
dence is to be continued for long poses 
a question to which two diametrically 
opposite answers may be given. Proof 


of this was afforded in a recent sym- 
posium conducted by the New York 
Society of Security Analysts. Of four 
outstanding observers who gave their 
opinion of market prospects, two 
looked for higher prices from this point 
forward and the other two looked for 
a reversal of the recent favorable trend. 

Followers of either of these opposing 
view points can be found without dif- 
ficulty in Wall Street and in other 
financial centers. Those favoring con- 
tinuance of the recent rise point to the 
further bulge in personal savings and 
to the removal of credit restrictions as 
combining with the low ratio of stock 
prices to earnings. Those holding to 
the opposite view point stress the 
theory that domestic business condi- 


tions will not improve much, if any. 
Earnings of the natural gas com- 
panies continue at a high level and 
general conditions in the industry ap- 
pear to favor maintenance of dividend 
payments at their present level. 
Conditions in the manufactured gas 
industry have improved under the dual 
benefit of higher rates for many com- 
panies and of the trend in 1949 to date 
towards lower costs of all material 
entering into the gas manufacture. 
Economically the gas industry as a 
whole appears more soundly situated 
than at any time in recent years, but 
the trend of prices for stocks of the va- 
rious companies in this industry cannot 
help but be affected by what transpires 
in other segments of the stock market. 
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Method of Compiling Index of Yields 


This is a straight arithmetical index of comparative yields ob- 
tainable on a selected group of gas and electric utility industry 
common stocks. 

The companies comprising this index have been selected by the 
AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL as providing a representative cross- 
section of each industry, from the standpoint of geographical 
diversification and of the relative importance of the individual 
Companies in their areas. 

No effort has been made to weigh the average to give effect 
to changes in capitalization or in dividend rates because the yields 
atforded on the issues reflect such changes. The index is designed 
to show the rate of return and not necessarily market movements 
of the stocks comprising it. 

The companies used in compiling this index are: 

Natural Gas Transmission Companies: El Paso Natural Gas Co.; 
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Northern Natural Gas Co.; Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co.; 
Southern Natural Gas Co.; Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 
Natural Gas Transmission and Distribution Companies: Columbia 
Gas System, Inc.; Consolidated Natural Gas Co.; Lone Star Gas 
Co.; Oklahoma Natural Gas Co.; Pacific Lighting Corp. 
Manufactured and Mixed Gas Companies: Bridgeport Gas Light 
Co.; Brooklyn Union Gas Co.; Laclede Gas Light Co.; Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Co. 

Class “A” Electric Companies: Boston Edison Co.; Commonwealth 
Edison Co.; Houston Lighting & Power Co.: Southern California 
Edison Co., Ltd. 

Class “B” Electric Companies: Dayton Power & Light Co.; Hart- 
ford Electric Light Co.; Pennsylvania Power & Light Co.; Public 
Service Co. of Colorado: San Diego Gas & Electric Co. 
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D—Same street as picture C, page 13, early this summer after contractor had completed 
permanent top dressing. Temporary top dressing was laid last fall and fill was allowed 
to settle over winter. 


(Continued from page 13) 

fore digging the trench and when the 
work is completed, the turf is replaced 
so that few traces of labor remain. 
And in all cases backfill is puddled 
and tamped to prevent settling. 

Although this is considered the 
machine age, and new-fangled digging 
equipment has met with popular ap- 


proval, the human touch to jobs such 
as these still remains. It’s second na- 
ture with the many hard-working men 
who do this work to be careful with 
customer's property and they probably 
never give it more than passing 
thought that their efficiency is paying 
the company dividends in its public 
relations program. 


New Type Gas Mask Was Developed for Navy 


ORE than 1200 Consolidated Edi- 
son Company emergency men 
and gas and electric production sta- 
tion personnel serving in the Metro- 
politan New York area have now been 
trained in the use of a new type gas 
mask that was developed during the 
war for U. S. Navy fire-fighting teams. 
The mask is used when workmen 
have to enter areas where there is a 
lack of oxygen or where the atmos- 
phere contains poisonous or suffo- 
cating gases. 

The Consolidated Edison System 
purchased 179 of the masks from 
Mine Safety Appliances Company, 
8, Pittsburgh, after special tests by 
the utility’s research laboratory engi- 
neers and chemists. The apparatus 
previously had been approved by the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. It was kept 
a military secret during the war. 

The respiratory protective equip- 
ment generates its own oxygen supply 
for the wearer, and permits rescuers 
to remain for 45 minutes in an area 
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that has an oxygen deficient atmos- 
phere. 
Consolidated Edison has installed 


the masks are regular equipment oy 
emergency trucks and has made them 
available for servicemen working uw. 
der hazardous conditions. In addition, 
they are kept as standby equipment 
for firefighting and rescue work j) 
generating stations. 

Weighing only 13% pounds, the 
apparatus is self-contained and _ per. 
mits freedom of movement in smoke 
or gas filled places. The facepiece has 
large lenses for full visibility. The 
unit is described as being comfortable 
to wear and handier to operate be. 
cause there are no high pressure cyl. 
inders, valves, or fittings. 

In Consolidated Edison’s training 
program, trainees are instructed in the 
working parts of the apparatus and 
its circulatory system and_ practice 
donning the harness and _ facepiece. 
The wearer inserts the chemical can- 
ister in the assembly, automatically 
breaking its air tight seal. Natural 
breathing then sends the exhaled 
breath through an “exhalation tube,” 
into the chemicals and moisture liber- 
ates fresh oxygen which flows through 
a neoprene bag that acts like a lung, 
into the “inhalation tube.” 

Each trainee wears the equipment 
until he is completely versed in its 
use. He also wears it in a room con- 
taining sulphur fumes so he can get 
experience operating it in a gaseous 
atmosphere. Under heavy exertion the 
oxygen supply lasts at least 45 min- 
utes and when this pre - determined 
time limit has been reached, a bell on 
the device rings, warning the wearer 
to return to fresh air. Canisters can 
be easily replaced. 

In charge of the program for Con- 
solidated Edison are T. J. Shaugh- 
nessy, manager, and J. A. McCarthy. 
assistant manager of the department 
of resuscitation and related matters. 


Instructing emergency men in use of new gas mask developed for Navy fire-fighting tecns. 
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Applying Available Research Findings 
Would Create Venting Standards 


by Carl H. Dean 
Director of Education, Domestic Heating Division, Stewart-Warner Corp. 


’ AST month we stated that we 
would attempt to analyze the 
points brought out in the En- 

gineering Bulletin of Purdue Univer- 
sity-Research Series No. 103, entitled 
“Research in Venting Direct Gas 
Heaters When No Chimney Connec- 
tions Are Available.” The first group 
of these points are the reasons for 
venting gas appliances. Let us at the 
outset state that we will offer no ar- 
gument for or against the use of un- 
vented gas appliances of small Btu in- 
put and or highly intermittant opera- 
tion such as refrigerators, ranges, and 
auxiliary heating units up to a pre- 
determined capacity provided such 
heating units are only used as aux- 
iliary heating equipment and the total 
capacity does not exceed 25 per cent 
of the heating requirements of the 
home. 

The products of complete combus- 
tion of our gases are clean, odorless, 
invisible and, in themselves, harmless. 
Why then should they be vented to 
the outside atmosphere? The prime 
reason is safety which is always the 
first consideration in a public utility 
operation. Gas appliances are subject 
to maladjustment and fouling of air 
mixers by lint which can result in the 
production of carbon monoxide. Car- 
bon monoxide is considered to be a 
deadly poison. Why does the gas in- 
dustry shun the mention of carbon 
monoxide? It isn’t our baby. We 
didn’t invent it. We have no monop- 
oly in its production. It is a product 
of incomplete combustion of any fuel 
which contains carbon. That pretty 
well covers the field from gasoline to 
buffalo chips. 

The possibility of carbon monoxide 
in itself is sufficient to warrant vent- 
ing of appliances using any consider- 
able quantity of gas over an extended 
period. But there is another reason 
which, from an economic viewpoint, 
is very important. That is the require- 
ment for disposal to the outside at- 
mosphere of the water vapor product 
of gas combustion. 

The promiscuous use of unevented 
gas heaters in many sections of the 
country has built up the belief, which 


This is the 
second of a series 
of four articles 
on venting which 
Mr. Dean is writ- 
ing for American 
Gas Journal. The 
third is scheduled 
to appear in the 
September issue. 


almost amounts to a superstition, that 
gas heat is wet. “If you heat with gas, 
your house will sweat.” Faith in this 
legend is established when full-vented 
type heating appliances are installed 
without adequate venting installations. 
Spillage of the water vapor product 
of gas combustion at the draft divert- 
er can create a genuine nuisance in 
the home. Competition has made 
much of this item and uses it on every 
occasion in attacks on gas cooking 
and refrigeration. 

Because of the sealing of houses by 
modern methods of construction, any 
vapor released in the home remains for 
a long period and builds up the dew 
point until condensation takes place 
on cool surfaces. Often the water 
vapor produced by the ordinary pro- 
cedures of housekeeping is more than 
sufficient to create this condition. 
Any additional water vapor result- 
ing from the small amounts of gas 
used in the range and refrigerator 
could aggravate the condition in only 
a small degree. 

But consider what can happen if the 
water vapor products of combustion 
from gas heating are released within 
the structure. The vapor produced by 
the combustion of ten therms of gas 
will condense to form about eleven 
gallons of water, (nine gallons by LP- 
gas). Do we fully realize what this 
means in a season’s operation? It 
might be worth while to figure out on 
the accompanying chart just what 
does happen in your locality. 

Select your design condition and 
efficiency of heating system. Multiply 
the Btu of fuel required per thou- 
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sand Btu heat loss per degree day 
by the normal degree days for locality. 
Reduce to therms and multiply by heat 
loss of structure in thousands of Btu 
per hour. You now have the season’s 
fuel consumption. Multiply the therms 
by 1.1 (.9 for LP-gas) to arrive at 
the gallons of water produced. A gal- 
lon of water weighs approximately 
eight and one third pounds. 

A 30’ x 40’ bungalow built to mod- 
ern standards of 60 Btu loss per 
square foot per hour in a 5500 degree 
day location with design temperature 
of zero, and equipped with a 75 per 
cent efficient heating system, will have 
to dispose of water vapor which will 
condense to form 16,523 pounds of 
water per season. Over one and a 
half tons can be produced in a single 
severe winter month. Most certainly 
here is a second reason for venting 
gas appliances using any considerable 
amounts of gas over extended periods. 


Three Considerations 


The Purdue bulletin reduces the 
venting installation to three consid- 
erations: air for combustion and vent- 
ing; the lateral vent pipe from the 
draft diverter to the vertical flue; and 
the vertical flue. Is it unreasonable 
to assume that workable specifications 
can be drawn to cover these three 
points? For our guidance we have 
data compiled from a nationwide sur- 
vey of existing installations showing 
the most common causes of inade- 
quate functioning of venting installa- 
tions. These are listed as: (1) Ex- 
cessive thermal losses from vents and 
flues. (2) Exterior wind pressures. (3) 
Frictional resistance. (4) Negative in- 
terior pressures. (5) Insufficient flue 
capacity. 

From this we can expect satisfac- 
tory performance of a venting instal- 
lation which is kept warm and if the 
vertical section extends high enough 
to be unaffected by winds likely to 
produce down drafts; the lateral por- 
tion must be installed with sufficient 
rise and both lateral and vertical sec- 
tions should be relatively straight and 
smooth. An adequate, continuous sup- 
ply of air at the appliance is essential ; 
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Btu fuel required per one thousand Btu loss per degree day. 
Add 10% for degree days under 3500. Subtract 10% for degree 


days over 6500. 


Formula: — 


Design 
Temperature (D.T.D.) 
Difference 


—30to70 100 

—20 to 70 90 

—10 to 70 80 

0 to 70 70 429 ” 

10 to 70 60 500 “ 
20 to 70 50 600 

30 to 70 40 750 ” 


300 Btu 
334 * 
375“ 


Btu loss per hour (design basis 


Design Temperature Difference 


80% Efficiency 


Btu loss per degree 
——. = day. Comfort Heat- 
ing AGA 


75% Efficiency 70% Efficiency 


320 Bt 343 Btu 
356 * 381 ” 
400 429 *” 
457 490 ” 
533 571 “ 
640 686 ” 
800 857 ” 


Example: Bungalow 30’ x 40’—Estimated Heat Loss of 72,000 


Btu per hour. 


Seventy degree Design Temperature Difference. 5500 Degree 


457 times 5500 Equals 2,513,500 Btu or 25.135 Therms consump- 
tion per thousand Btu estimated heat loss per season. 

72 times 25.135 equals 1809.72 Therms consumption per season. 
1.1 times 1809.72 equals 1990.692 gallons water (condensed 


water vapor). 


8.3 times 1990.692 equals 16,523 pounds—8™% tons of water. 


(LP-gas—80% of this amount). 





and the installation must be of suffi- 
cient capacity. It is as simple as that! 
Yet failure to comply with any one 
of these requirements not only can, 
but does result in inadequate venting. 
Now let us see what effect these find- 
ings will have on our venting speci- 
fications. 

We will start with the vertical por- 
tion because that is the item which 
in most cases is already in place. Too 
often, masonry chimneys are of a size 
and location dictated by an architect’s 
esthetic sense rather than considera- 
tion of the needs of the appliances 
which the chimney is supposed to 
serve. Thousands of inadequate vent- 
ing installations have resulted from 
using existing chimneys because it is 
the easy thing to do. 

Since excessive thermal loss was 
found to be the most frequent cause 
of failure we must question the use 
of masonry chimneys which have an 
entire side exposed to the weather or 
an unheated space such as a garage. 
Such chimneys are cold flues. Appli- 
ances fired by gas lend themselves to 
automatic control more readily than 
those using any other fuel and con- 
sequently automatic control is becom- 
ing almost universal. All of our heat- 
ing appliances are oversized. They 
have to be. We must provide capacity 
for conditions which are experienced 
over only a small percentage of the 
heating season. For example, there 
are large sections of the country where 
the design is zero to seventy and the 
average temperature for the heating 
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season is between 45 and 50. With 
equipment sized for a seventy degree 
rise called upon to furnish only twenty 
degrees, we have intermittant burner 
operation with long periods between. 
If the lateral vent is connected to a 
cold flue, the period of spillage at the 
draft diverter when the burner opera- 
tion starts is of prolonged duration 
and the percentage of vapor products 
released within the house is increased. 

So our specification must require 
inside chimneys. Flues must not be 
installed in outside walls, must be in- 
sulated when passing through attic 
spaces and must not be exposed to the 
weather for a length greater than three 
feet. These requirements will gener- 
ally provide that the vertical section 
of our installation will be kept warm. 

The effect of exterior wind pres- 
sures will in most cases be overcome 
by compliance with the standard re- 
quirement that the vertical flue ex- 
tend at least two feet higher than any 
obstacle within fifteen feet of the flue. 
This might require keeping a tree 
trimmed or perhaps even removed. 

To reduce frictional resistances the 
masonry chimney must have a smooth 
lining without offsets. If offsets are 
absolutely necessary, limitations as to 
angles must be in the specifications. 
This would also apply to installations 
of Type B flues. 

We will omit discussion of negative 
interior pressure for the time being. 
The effective cross sectional area of 
the vertical flue should be equal to the 
combined cross sectional areas of the 
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draft diverter openings of all appii- 
ances connected thereto. Existing 
specifications sometimes provide for ef. 
fective cross sectional area equal to the 
cross sectional area of the draft di- 
verter opening of the largest appli- 
ance plus 50 per cent of the cross sec- 
tion area of the draft diverter open- 
ings of other appliances connected 
thereto. his has been found in many 
cases to be insufficient to handle simul- 
taneous operation of the appliances. 
We must stop trying to use every- 
where, methods that are only effective 
somewhere. We must require, every- 
where, the use of methods which work 
everywhere. If field research later 
proves that requirements are excessive 
for an area, revisions can be made 
for that area. 

The application of the survey find- 
ings to the lateral vent pipe specifica- 
tions are comparable. Lateral vent 
pipes in excess of five feet in length 
or running through unheated areas 
must be insulated. Exterior wind 
pressures do not directly affect the 
lateral vent. Regarding frictional resis- 
tances, use of any elbows must be re- 
stricted to the minimum ninety de- 
gree lateral elbows prohibited. No 
lateral elbow connections at the draft 
diverter should be permitted. When 
a right angle turn in the lateral vent 
must be made, it should be with two 
forty-five degree elbows separated by 
a two foot length of pipe, and with 
minimum rise maintained in both el- 
bows and the length of pipe. Maxi- 
mum possible rise should be main- 
tained in the lateral portion of the 
venting installation. Absolute mini- 
mum continuous rise of one-half inch 
per running foot must be maintained 
in all parts of the lateral portion of 
the venting installation. Effective 
cross sectional area of the draft diver- 
ter opening must be maintained 
throughout this portion of the venting 
installation. 


Air Is Still Free 

Negative interior pressures are di- 
rectly related to the other portion of 
the venting installation, air for com- 
bustion and venting. There has been 
a vast improvement in residential con- 
struction methods during the past fif- 
teen years, but we seem to have devel- 
oped an allergy to air. We as individ: 
uals have to have air. We install ap- 
pliances which require air in our 
houses. Then we seal, and caulk and 
insulate and weatherstrip to the end 
that air is not available. Then we 
light our woodburning fireplace and 
turn on our kitchen exhaust fan and 
are astonished that negative pressures 
reverse the action of every flue in the 
house and all products of combustion 

(Continued on page 42) 
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More than 3,000 mobile units in supervisor's cars, repair and maintenance trucks speed the work of approximately 80 gas companies 
licensed to operate more than 230 fixed position radio stations. 


Plan Calls for Controlled Occupancy 


of Frequencies for Mobile Radio 


‘AS distribution systems are grouped 
with electric, water, and steam 
utilities in the new Part II of the 
Federal Communication Commission 
Rules and Regulations as eligible for 
licenses to operate radio systems in 
the Power Radio Service. 

These new rules, effective July 1, 
1949, are one of the results of long 
efforts on the part of the Commission 
to set up rules and allocate frequencies 
to the different mobile radio services 
to accommodate as many as possible of 
the legitimate prospective users of 
radio in the available spectrum space. 

It is only comparatively recently that 
the gas companies, of which there are 
some 1200 in the country, have rea- 
lized that benefits which result from 
the use of radio to aid in operation 
and maintenance of their distribution 
and transfer systems. On December 
10, 1947 the AGA published a bro- 
chure describing the importance of 
radio to its member companies in an 
effort to educate the public and the in- 
dustry itself concerning the necessity 
for having frequencies available for 
the type of service they require. 

\ recent survey of licenses granted 
in the Power Radio Service reveals 
that on July 1, 1949 approximately 80 
gas companies were licensed to operate 
more than 230 fixed position land 
radio stations and more than 3000 


From the fixed station radio control center, 

the operator is in constant and instant 

communication with any job within the 
range of his frequency. 


These units are used to 
reduce the time necessary for emerg- 
ency crews to eliminate leaks, speed 
construction of new gas facilities, and 
generally to increase the efficiency of 
system operations. 

Several photographs accompanying 
this article illustrate one type of equip- 
ment used in these land mobile radio 
systems and the sort of jobs where they 
are useful. 

To assist the FCC in the complex 
task of selecting the particular fre- 
quency for assignment to an individual 
applicant, the power utility industry 


mobile units. 
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has organized itself in all parts of the 
country. Then regional groups, each 
one composed of users and prospective 
users in a particular geographical re- 
gion, have been formd to make recom- 
mendations on frequency assignments 
and to provide centers for discussion 
of local user problems. 

These regional groups, together with 
a number of trade organizations, have 
sponsored the organization of a na- 
tional group known as the National 
Commitee for Utilities Radio to serve 
as a forum for discussion and a point 
of contact with FCC on matters of com- 
mon interest to all regions. 

The Chairman of NCUR, R. V. Don- 
danville, in his letter of June 29, 1949 
to sponsors of NCUR, which is quoted 
here, has described the work of his 
group in preparing a national plan for 
frequency assignments which provides 
for most efficient use of available fre- 
quencies. This plan has been accepted 
by the FCC as a basis for preparation 
of regional patterns for frequency as- 
signment recommendations which will 
permit operation of all the present sys- 
tems with a minimum of mutual inter- 
ference. 

The new allocation of frequencies to 
the Power Radio Service which forms 
a portion of the new Part II of the 
FCC Rules and Regulations does not 
include many of the frequencies pre- 
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viously used by power utilities so that 
many existing licensees will have to 
change the frequency at which they 
operate. In doing so they are urged to 
accept the recommendation of the 
regional frequency coordination com- 
mittee which will be based on an or- 
derly plan tending to reduce interfer- 
ence to a minimum. 


Mr. Dondanville’s letter follows: 
“Gentlemen: 

“At the time of its formation, the 
National Committee for Utilitis Radio 
was charged with the responsibility, 
first, of persuading the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to allocate 
additional frequencies, and secondly, 
of developing plans for the coordina- 
tion of frequency assignments to the 
end that all users might enjoy the most 
effective use of their radio facilities. 


“NCUR presented convincing evi- 
dence to the FCC and obtained for the 
Power Radio Service additional fre- 
quencies which became available on 
July 1, 1949. On that date new Rules 
& Regulations governing all mobile- 
radio services go into effect. These re- 
allocate the frequencies available to 
the respective services, and transfer to 
the other services all of the utility fre- 
quencies which are most heavily occu- 
pied at present. As a result only a few 
utility systems can remain on their 
present frequency and most must move. 


“The question of which frequency 
each system should move to is largely 
answered by a National Plan for Co- 
ordinating Utility Frequency Assign- 
ments which was unanimously adopted 
by NCUR at its annual meeting on 
June 7. This Plan culminates four 
years of intensive work to develop a 
sound technical basis for the elimina- 
tion of the present haphazard crowd- 
ing on certain frequencies and for the 
alleviation and control of interference 
between utility radio systms. 


Covers Entire Country 


“The cornerstone of this Plan is the 
controlled occupancy of every available 
frequency according to a specific geo- 
graphic pattern which covers he entire 
USA. This fundamental principle has 
been recognized by the FCC, recom- 
mended by it to all other mobile 
services, and adopted by several. 

“Within the Power Radio Service, 
ten Regional Frequency Coordinating 
Committees have the responsibility of 
recommending to all users the most 
suitable new frequency for their in- 
dividual systems. 

“These Committees are now ready to 
explain the details of the National Plan 
to all users, and to consider the eco- 
nomic and operating factors in in- 
dividual cases before making recom- 
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Power Utility Regional Frequency Coordinating Groups 


Showing Individual to Contact on Frequency Assignment Matters 
UTILITY RADIO ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND — Covering Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire and Maine. 
W. C. Phillips, New England Power Service Co., 441 Stuart st., 


Boston 16, Mass. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC UTILITY RADIO ASSOCIATION — Covering New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, D. C., eastern half of Pa. 
C. S. Young, Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., 901 Hamilton st., 


Allentown, Pa. 


GREAT LAKES UTILITIES RADIO COMMITTEE—Covering Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, W. Va., Western Pennsylvania. 
J. G. McKinley, West Penn Power Co., 14 Wood st., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
MID-CENTRAL UTILITIES RADIO COMMITTEE — Covering Nebraska, Iowa, 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma and Arkansas. 
Harold Hartman, Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., 321 North Harvey, 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


SOUTHEAST UTILITY RADIO GRouP — Covering Tenn., Va., No. Carolina, 


So. Carolina, Ga., Fla., Ala., Miss. 


Blair Jenkins, Jr., Carolina Power & Light Co., Raleigh, No. Carolina. 


UTILITIES RADIO COORDINATING ASSOCIATION 


Covering Texas and Louisiana. 


OF TEXAS AND LOUISIANA — 


W. W. Eckles, Gulf States Utilities Co., 362 Liberty Ave., Beaumont, 


Texas. 


SOUTHWEST COMMITTEE FOR UTILITIES RADIO — Covering California, Ne- 


vada, Utah and Arizona. 


B. A. Currie, Dept. of Water & Power, City of Los Angeles, 207 S. 


B’way, Los Angeles, Calif. 


NORTHWEST UTILITY RADIO ASSOCIATION — Covering Washington, Oregon, 


Idaho, Montana. 


A. A. Noon, Pugent Sound Power & Light Co., Elec. Bldg., Seattle 11, 


Wash. 


MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS UTILITIES RADIO COMMITTEE — Covering Minnesota, 


North Dakota and South Dakota. 


L. E. Moline, Northern States Power Co., 15 S. 5th st., Minneapolis 2, 


Minn. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN UTILITY RADIO ASSOCIATION — Covering Wyoming, Colo- 


rado, New Mexice. 


J. C. Livesay, Colorado Central Power Co., Englewood, Col. 





mendations. Their final recommenda- 
tions, however, will be dictated largely 
by the complex, technical factors in- 
corporated in the National Plan. For 
some systems the recommended fre- 
quency will be within the range of ad- 
justment of present equipment and the 
change can be completed at a very 
nominal cost. For others, slight modi- 
fications of the equipment will be neces- 
sary, and the cost will be greater, al- 
though still nominal (normally _be- 
tween 10 and 15 per cent of the total 
radio system investment). 

“If the objectives of the industry are 
to be realized and the efforts of the 
National Committee ar to bear fruit, it 
is essential that each licensee waive his 
personal preference, accept whatever 
cost differential may be involved, and 
conform to the final recommendation 
of the Regional Frequency Coordina- 
tion Committee. In no other phase of 
utility activity is there so vital a need 
for complete and nation-wide coordina- 
tion. 

“For these reasons, NCUR voted 


unanimously to solicit the aid of all 


sponsoring organizations, in presenting 
the advantages of the plan to the man- 
agements of their respective members. 
Universal acceptance of the plan is es- 
sential to its success, and your active 
assistance in securing the support and 
conformity of all members who use 
radio, will be of great aid in accom- 
plishing a more effective use of radio 
in the public interest.” 


FPC Approves Natural Gas 
for Baltimore 


The Federal Power Commission has au- 
thorized Atlantic Seaboard Corp., a member 
of the Columbia Gas System, to sell natural 
gas to Consolidated Gas Electric Light and 
Power Co. of Baltimore. Authority was also 
given to Atlantic for construction of neces- 
sary metering and regulating facilities. 

Sales to the Baltimore company will begin 
in May, 1950, and will involve volumes of 
up to 30 million cu. ft. per day for a period 
of five months; up to 55 million cu. ft. per 
day for the next succeeding 13 months; and 
up to 70 million cu. ft. per day thereafter. 

Consolidated has indicated its intention to 
file rate schedules with the Maryland PSC 
accomplishing a $7,500,000 rate reduction. 
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New Gas Turbine Gas Line Pumping Unit 
Installed at Wilmar, Ark. 


N EXPERIMENTAL gas turbine 

gas line pump unit has been 

temporarily installed by the Mis- 
sissippi River Fuel Corp. at its Wil- 
mar, Arkansas, pumping station, on 
the 22-inch pipe line connecting Mon- 
roe. La. with St. Louis, Mo. 

This first experimental gas turbine 
is a 2000-hp unit which has been on 
test at the Westinghouse, South Phila- 
delphia Works, since September 1946. 
These shop tests have thoroughly es- 
tablished the component efficiencies, 
fuel rates, and operating characteris- 
tics. The unit was modified: by re- 
placing the reduction gear and dec gen- 
erators, used for shop testing, with a 
direct-connected Ingersoll - Rand cen- 
trifugal-type gas booster. This com- 
mercial application should establish 
the life of the high-temperature parts. 

The gas turbine gas line pumping 
unit consists of a straight - through 
simple open-cycle gas turbine direct 
connected to a centrifugal-type gas 
booster. The complete unit, with all 
auxiliaries, is mounted on a single 
bedplate and is 20 feet long, five feet 
wide, 41% feet high and weighing 26,- 
000 pounds. The bedplate is fabri- 
cated and is rigid enough to maintain 
alignment of the high speed rotating 
parts making separate rigid founda- 
tions unnecessary and allowing the 
unit to be assembled at the factory 
and shipped as a complete package. 


The unit is rated at 1850 hp output to’ 


the gas booster based on imlet air 
conditions of 14.7 psia and 100° F 
temperature. Figure 1 shows an out- 
line drawing of the unit. 
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COMPRESSOR TURBINE 








Fig. 1 


Figure 2 shows a longitudinal sec- 
tion of the working elements of the 
gas turbine power unit. Free air en- 
ters the compressor at the left, is com- 
pressed to approximately five atmos- 
pheres, passes into twelve tubular type 
combustors where fuel is injected and 
burned, and then the heated air and 
products of combustion are expanded 
through the turbine, and exhausted to 
the atmosphere. About 2/3 the tur- 
bine output is consumed by the com- 
pressor, the remainder being available 
to drive the gas booster. 

The 8750 rpm_turbine-compressor 
shaft is direct connected to the gas 
booster. A small reduction gear, 
driven from the main shaft, is used 


for starting the turbine and driving 
auxiliaries. 

The air compressor for the gas tur- 
bine is of the axial flow type de- 
signed to pass 28.000 cfm of air at 
a pressure ratio of 5:1 at full load 
conditions. 

The compressor contains twenty- 
three stages of non-symmetric blading 
designed so that the major pressure 
rise occurs in the rotating blades. The 
compressor rotor is a solid carbon 
steel forging and the compressor cyl- 
inder is made of welded steel plate. 
The compressor and turbine are di- 
rect connected by a jack shaft. 

The twelve combustors six inches 
in diameter and three feet long are 
located between the compressor and 
the turbine so as to provide a mini- 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Con-Edison Sends Data Booklet 
to Its New Stockholders 


2 thy CREATE a closer relationship 
between individual stockholders— 
especially new stockholders—and _ the 
company, Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany of New York, Inc., has prepared 
a booklet containing background in- 
formation about the company and the 
services it renders. 

New stockholders now receive a 24- 
page booklet, titled “An Introduction 
to Con Edison.” Currently, persons 
becoming stockholders receive a letter 
of welcome from the chairman of the 
board and a copy of the latest annual 
report. These are mailed as soon as 
the names are entered in the com- 
pany’s stock transfer books. This 
practice will be continued. 

The new booklet presents back- 
ground information about Con Edison 
and its market in an easy-to-read man- 
ner. Used in conjunction with the 
latest annual report, it gives a well- 
rounded picture of the company and 
its operations. The new booklet is 
well illustrated. 

Among other things the booklet 
states: “If, in the Biblical phrase, ‘a 
servant is worthy of his hire, Con 
Edison, the greatest public servant in 
the largest city of the world, should 
be a safe and useful place for your 
money to work for the public benefit. 
Our policy is to give the best service 
at the lowest prices consistent with a 
fair return to those who invest in our 
business.” 

The booklet reviews the factors that 
contribute to New York City’s great- 
ness: diversified industries, wholesale 
trade, retail shops, financial and com- 
mercial activity, service industries, 
transportation networks and growing 
population. It is noted that, “This 
wide diversification of commerce and 
industry and the enormous consumer 
goods production here, together ac- 
count in a large measure for the very 
high degree of stability in our busi- 
ness.” 

According to the booklet, Edison’s 
154,368 stockholders exceed in num- 
ber those of any other electric or gas 
operating company. Only nine Ameri- 
can corporations of any kind have 
more. Officials of the company stated 
that the number of new stockholders 
averages 1300 a month. 

“An Introduction to Con Edison” 
will be revised periodically to keep 
the information up-to-date. The book- 
let is available to present stockholders 
on request. 
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Forward at International 
Gas Conference 


Alexander Forward, formerly managing 
director of the AGA, attended the London 
conference. In this group are: C. W. Pilo, 
of Sweden (front, left) Prof. G. Brender A’ 
Brandis, of Holland (front, right) C. L. 
Philips, of Holland (rear, left) and Major 
Forward. 


Demonstration of Oil Shale 
Mining Set for Sept. 


A public demonstration run will be made 
in the experimental oil shale mine near 
Rifle, Colo., from September 7 through 
October 4, according to James Boyd, Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Mines. 

The top level will be worked for the first 
two weeks and the bench level for the fol- 
lowing two, Boyd said. On the night of 
September 20, while the equipment is be- 
ing moved to the lower level, a dinner 
meeting of visitors and the staff will be 
held at the Colorado Hotel in nearby Glen- 
wood Springs. This will enable short-term 
visitors to see the different type operations 
in progress on succeeding days— Tuesday 
and Wednesday, September 20 and 21—and 
to hear the dinner speakers, Boyd explained. 
The full program for this event, one of a 
series celebrating the 100th anniversary of 
the department—“A Century of Conserva- 
tion”—will be announced later. 


Special Tours Planned 


Escorted mine inspection tours to be con- 
ducted on September 20 and 21 will include 
a stop at the oil-shale demonstration plant 
where the gas-flow shale retort and the new 
experimental refinery will be in operation. 
Placed “on stream” recently, the 200-barrel- 
a-day refinery is a highly flexible unit that 
will produce gasoline, Diesel fuel, heating 
fuels, and fuel gas. It has facilities for 
topping, cracking to coke and recycle crack- 
ing, sulfuric acid treating, 


rerunning 
naphtha, and doctor sweetening. 


R. B. Anderson Assails Federal Policy 
of Gas and Oil 


of Curbing Use 


The use of federal government regulations 
to curb the competition that Texas petro- 
leum is giving coal in the east and north 
was criticized by R. B. Anderson, president 
of the Texas Mid-Continent Oil & Gas As- 
sociation, in a speech before the national 
convention of Theta Sigma Phi, women’s 
journalism fraternity, at Dallas on July 25. 

In a luncheon session of the convention 
devoted to “cil is news,” Mr. Anderson 
the which the economic 
welfare of Texas is dependent on an annual 
income of more than $2,000,000,000 a year 
from the sale of petroleum and products. 

“The prosperity of any region is ‘in direct 
proportion to the amount of goods and serv- 
ices it can contribute to the national econ- 
ymy,.” he said in a prepared speech. 

“Our chief contribution is energy. Texas 
oil and gas provides about 22 per cent of 
all the energy used in the nation’s 41 mil- 
lion automobiles, the trains, electric gen- 
erating plants, factories, and heating units. 

“The number one threat to Texas’ ability 
to share in a free competitive fuel market 
lies in the attempt by our coal competitors 
and their allies in labor and transportation, 
to use the federal government to throttle the 
supply of Texas petroleum.” 

Mr. Andersen called attention to the re- 


outlined way in 


cent National Planning Association report 
to the President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers which advocated a federal policy to 
restrict use of oil and gas from the South- 
west in coal producing areas. 


Coal interests have advocated the idea at 
Federal Power Commission hearings that the 
use of Southern mineral resources in the 
coal country would “blight” the South's 
economy, he pointed out. 


“Those who today advocate this idea in 
the high councils of our government would 
put the consumer in the east and the north 
at the mercy of the coal operator and the 
coal union czars with a government-approved 
monopoly. By such action, they would blight 
the economy of our section of the country 
today,” the industry spokesman said. 

Mr. Anderson said that Texas and other 
southwestern states’ conservation laws and 
industry practices would assure the nation 
of a supply of energy for a maximum time. 


“If Texans and others in the oil producing 
states of the southwest can continue to sell 
their petroleum and gas in a free competi: 
tive market with other fuels, the nation will 
have a good source of low-cost energy and 
the southwest can be assured of a continued 
and growing prosperity.” 
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Liquefaction for Storage of Natural Gas 


Shows Plant Investment Economy 


by Irving Resnick 


Chief Process Engineer, Stacey-Dresser Engineering, Cleveland, Ohio 


HE utility using natural gas from 

a long distance pipe line is con- 

fronted with two major problems; 
to ensure a flow of gas to its custom- 
ers in case of an interruption of nat- 
ural gas, and to provide a means of 
generating gas during the winter 
months when the sendout requirements 
exceed the pipe line supply. 

Many communities which have con- 
verted from manufactured gas to nat- 
ural gas have their existing facilities 
available which can be altered to pro- 
duce a high Btu gas to supplement the 
natural gas supply. Others maintain 
propane-air as stand-by. 

When a propane-air plant is in- 
stalled or a high Btu oil gas is made 
for meeting peak loads, the utility is 
dependent on an adequate supply of 
liquid fuel to meet its peak load. 

An interruption in service can be 
forestalled by providing adequate stor- 
age facilities close to the point of con- 
sumption. The gas that is stored 
should be in a form where it can be 
readily available at a moment’s notice; 
where it can be conveniently returned 
to the transmission line at the desired 
pressure; and where the maximum 
number of cubic feet can be concen- 
trated at minimum cost. 

One attractive method of meeting 
these stipulated conditions is by the 
liquefaction of natural gas. One cu. 
ft. of liquid natural gas at atmospheric 
pressure will produce approximately 
600 cu. ft. of free gas at ordinary 
temperature. Liquefaction permits the 
storage of large volumes of natural 
gas at lower investment cost than is 
possible by any other means. 

The main function of a liquefaction, 
storage and regasification plant is to 
store a large quantity of natural gas 
close to the area of consumption so 
that it would be available at a mo- 
ment’s notice if the plant is used for 
emergency service. 


Condensed from a paper presented be- 
fore the Production and Chemical 
Conference of the American Gas As- 
sociation, May 1949. 


For a plant that is operated for peak 
loads only, the storage tanks need not 
be maintained full during the summer 
months. At the end of the winter sea- 
son the gas in storage is permitted 
to evaporate and the plant stands idle 
until the autumn season. At that time, 
the storage tanks are refilled and the 
plant remains in a standby condition 
ready to return gas to the transmis- 
sion line. 

For emergency service, the storage 
plant should be maintained full at all 
times. The evaporation loss from stor- 
age is approximately 0.2 per cent per 





Chicago Plans to Liquefy 
and Store Natural Gas 


The Federal Power Commission has 
authorized Chicago District Pipeline 
Co. to construct a $6,000,000 plant 
near Chicago to store natural gas in 
liquid form. 

The plant, is to be located in an iso- 
lated area of Will County, IIL, will 
have a storage capacity of 400,000,000 
cu. ft., and will contain facilities for 
liquefying approximately 4,000,000 cu. 
ft. daily, and for regasification at the 
rate of 6,000,000 cu. ft per hour. 

The Commission noted that the com- 
pany has studied the problem of stor- 
ing natural gas in liquid form since 
1929, and has operated a pilot plant 
since 1934. In addition, FPC said, 
studies have been made of other known 
pilot plants and commercial operations 
involving such storage. These studies, 
the Commission concluded, appear to 
establish the engineering feasibility 
and technical soundness of the pro- 
posed method of liquefaction and stor- 
age of natural gas. 

The company will offer the storage 
facilities to its customer companies un- 
der a rate schedule based on cost of 
service. Construction of the plant will 
be financed through a loan from Chi- 
cago District’s parent company, The 
People Gas Light and Coke Co. 
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day. Thus, it would take approxi- 
mately 500 days for the entire storage 
of liquid natural gas to evaporate 
completely. In order to maintain the 
storage plant full, it is necessary to 
reliquefy at regular intervals to com- 
pensate for the gas that has been 
evaporated. Since the evaporation rate 
is small, it is not necessary to re- 
liquefy frequently. 


During the winter months the lique- 
faction and regasification plant should 
be ready for operation. When a short- 
age of gas occurs the regasification 
plant is put into operation and returns 
gas to the system. When the peak load 
has been met, liquefaction is started 
as soon thereafter as possible in order 
to maintain the storage full and to de- 
rive the maximum benefit from the 
plant. 


There are two main processes that 
a:e thermodynamically efficient for 
liquefying natural gas: namely, the 
expander cycle and the cascade refrig- 
eration cycle. 

In the expander cycle, the natural 
gas is compressed and cooled with an 
independent stream which is adia- 
batically expanded through an expan- 
sion engine. This independent stream 
cools the incoming natural gas which 
is then self-refrigerated by flashing. 
The flash gases are also used to re- 
frigerate the feed stream. In all the 
studies made the horsepower require- 
ments exceeded those required for the 
cascade refrigeration cycle. 


In the cascade refrigeration cycle, 
water is used to condensate the first 
refrigerant. This refrigerant is then 
flashed to a lower pressure and by 
vaporizing a portion of its own liquid 
becomes self-refrigerated. At the low- 
er temperature it is used to condense 
the second refrigerant which in turn 
may be used to condense a third re- 
frigerant or the natural gas. Various 
refrigerants and cascade cycles have 
been investigated including the am- 
monia - ethylene cycle, the ammonia- 
ethane cycle, and the ethane cycle. 
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Calculations indicated that the am- 
monia-ethylene cycle. required the 
minimum horsepower ‘and was best 
from an operating standpoint. 

In the operation of the ammonia- 
ethylene cascade for -the liquefaction 
of natural gas, the -gas is initially 
treated for the removal of hydrogen 
sulfide, carbon dioxide and water. Af- 
ter purification the natural gas is com- 
pressed, cooled with water, and con- 
densed with boiling ethylene near the 
critical temperature of the natural gas. 
The liquefied natural gas is further 
refrigerated by a series of pressure re- 
ductions, thereby partially vaporizing. 
The gas which is vaporized is put to 
useful work as a cooling agent, acting 
on the incoming natural gas, ethylene 
and ammonia. After being reheated 
to approximately room temperature it 
is recompressed and returned to the 
system with the incoming natural gas. 
The liquefied natural gas often being 
reduced in pressure and temperature, 
goes to the storage tanks. 


The economics of such a plant are 
somewhat difficult to evaluate since 
the size of the storage plant, liquefac- 
tion plant and the regasification plant 
are to some extent independent vari- 
ables and would vary for different lo- 
cations and applications. The size of 
the regasification plant would be de- 
termined by the maximum send out 
requirement. The storage plant would 
be sized either by the requirement for 
an emergency interruption in pipe line 
service or by the peak load require- 
ments or both. If the plant is to be 
used for emergency service only, the 
liquefaction plant need not be very 
much larger than to compensate for 
the evaporation loss. Whereas if the 
plant is to be used for peak load op- 
eration only, it is advantageous to 
have a large liquefaction plant and a 
small storage plant. 

From cost estimates that have been 
prepared it has been found that nat- 
ural gas storage as a liquid costs ap- 
proximately $7.00/Mcf in plant in- 
vestment. This is to be compared 
with $5.00/Mcf (natural gas equiva- 
lent) for propane equipment and ap- 
proximately $100/Mcf for gas hold- 
ers. The raw material costs for pro- 
pane, however, are considerably 
higher. 

Since the storage plant represents a 
major portion of the overall plant 
cost, it is desirable wherever possible 
to maintain the storage plant small 
and plan on reliquefying during the 
winter season as frequently as possible 
between peak days. In this manner 
effective utilization of the storage is 
achieved. 

If a liquefaction, storage and re- 
gasification plant can return to the 
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system two, three or four times as 
much gas as the storage facilities can 
hold, it is always a very economical 
investment. The capital and a major 
portion of the operating charges are 
fixed and by increasing the storage 
turnover, these expenses per 1000 Mcf 
are reduced. Once a plant has been 
installed, peak load gas can be sup- 
plied by it at a much lower cost than 
from oil-gas or propane-air gas facili- 
ties. 





From a purely economic viewpoint 
a number of comparative estimates 
showed that where the peak send. 
out rates are high (48 MMcfd and 
larger) that the L. S. and R. is more 
economical than a propane-air plant, 
besides providing insurance in care of 
pipeline break, returning a gas which 
is 100 per cent interchangeable, and 
being independent on an 
liquid fuel supply. 


outside 


Prospects Unfavorable for Export 
of Canadian Gas to Northwest 


ACIFIC Northwest states of Ore- 
gon and Washington may have to 
wait a long time for the help which 
they had hoped might be forthcoming 
in the form of natural gas supplies 


from the Canadian Province of 
Alberta. 
Information coming from _ well- 


informed sources in the Dominion is 
that the Albertan authorities will not 
permit exportation of gas from the 
province until it is established beyond 
peradventure that such exports will 
not in any way prejudice the local 
supply for a long period, probably 50 
years. 

The best estimates of proved re- 
serves of gas in Alberta currently are 
that they approximate 414 trillion cu. 
ft. This figure is roughly the same as 
that which had been estimated by the 
Gas Commission early in the year. 

While a good many wildcat wells 
have shown gas, Provincial authori- 
ties point out there has been no sys- 
tematic drilling to determine the size 
and gas content of the area surround- 
these showings. For the present, they 
are regarded as only potential, and 
not as additional reserves. 

Alberta has stipulated five trillion 
cu. ft. as the minimum amount of nat- 
ural gas which should be reserved for 
the Province’s needs. This is based 
on the estimate that average local 
consumption over the foreseeable fu- 
ture will not be less than 100 billion 
cu. ft. a year. 

Even when the Alberta present and 
prospective gas needs are taken care 
of, still another factor may delay send- 
ing gas into the United States. The 
present thinking in the province is 
that Canadian cities are next entitled 
to consideration, after Alberta’s own 
local needs have been anticipated. 

On the supposition that there is no 
direct feasible route through the 
Canadian mountains to Vancouver in 
British Columbia, this would mean 
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that Winnipeg has priority over any 
export scheme. 

On this basis Oregon and Washing- 
ton would have to wait until ample 
provision had been made for three 
Canadian provinces, Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba. 

Advocates of a Winnipeg pipe line 
admit one serious qualification. That 
is its feasibility from a financial point 
of view. Some question has been 
raised as to whether a sufficiently sat- 
isfactory load factor could be estab- 
lished to justify spending $45,000,000 
to send Alberta gas east to this capital 
city of Manitoba. where present gas 
consumption is only about 2,000 Mcf 
per day. 

There are two basic requirements 
to be met before Canadian gas can be 
piped into the Northwest. The pro- 
posed pipe line company must be in- 
corporated by a special act of Parlia- 
ment to obtain powers of right-of-way 
expropriation; and authority to take 
gas out of Canada must be obtained 
at Ottawa and not from the Province 
concerned. 

It appears however, that even after 
such Dominion authority has been 
obtained, the Province of Alberta has 
the final say as to whether gas may 
leave its borders destined either for 
other Canadian Provinces or for Paci- 
fic Northwestern states. This check- 
rein was created by the Alberta Legis- 
lature when it adopted legislation early 
last month for the dual purpose of 


‘strengthening the Provincial Govern- 


ment’s needs in connection with con- 
servation and for controlling the ex- 
port of gas from the Province. 

The Provincial idea is that even if 
the construction of transmission lines 
is authorized at Ottawa. and the per- 
mit is granted to take gas out of Can- 
ada, Alberta will still have an effec- 
tive power of veto through its new 
legislation. 

Two companies have been incor- 
porated at Ottawa for transportati n 
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of natural gas. West Coast Transmis- 
sion Company Ltd., contemplates tak- 
ing gas from northern Alberta direct 
to Vancouver, B. C., by a Canadian 
route and thence to Seattle and 
through parts of the United States 
Pacific Northwest. Western Pipe Line 
plans to take gas to Winnipeg. 

The third line, which was an initial 
entrant in the field, has not been suc- 
cessful to date in obtaining incorpora- 
tion at Ottawa. This is the Northwest 


Natural Gas Company, which planned 
to take Alberta gas direct to the Pa- 
cific Northwest thence back up the 
coast to Vancouver, British Columbia. 

Initial capacity of this Northwest 
Natural line had been set at somewhat 
over 200 million cu. ft. a day, and a 
similar figure probably holds true for 
West Coast Transmission. Both lines, 
according to the thinking of Canadian 
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Louisiana Gas to the Dominion 
Is Latest Pipe Line Rumor 


A LONG with the current report that 
£4XCanadian authorities may turn a 
deaf ear to the requests of pipe line 
promoters who want to take gas out 
of the province of Alberta and export 
it to the United States, a companion 
rumor crops up to the effect that Amer- 
ican Gas Transit Cpn. Ltd., the $300 
million Canadian or British backed line 
plans to send gas into Toronto. 

American Gas Transit is said to be 
seeking six trillion cu. ft. of Louisiana 
gas, at the rate of 500 million feet a 
day, to put through its contemplated 
1,300 mile 30 inch line. Early reports 
were that the line would run to Chi- 
cago; and it is obvious that any gas 
transit system carrying a volume of 
500 million feet a day will have to look 
to some densely populated or industrial 
area for sufficient market to justify the 
investment, which in this instance is ex- 
pected to cost $300 million. 

The Chicago market needs more 
natural gas, and several projects have 
been advanced over the past year to 
bring a new supply into that area. The 
original Trunk Line Gas Supply Co. 
line had ambitions to connect with 
Natural Gas Pipeline Co. of America at 
a point in lowa. An application is still 
pending before the Federal Power 
Commission for Gulfcoast Northern 
Gas Company to bring gas from Texas 
fields to the main line of Natural Gas 
Pipe Line Co., in Henry County, IIl. 
The most recent development in the 
competition to bring more gas into Chi- 
cago has been the formation of the 
Texas Illinois Natural Gas Pipe Line 
Co., as a subsidiary of The Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Co., Chicago. The 
new transmission company proposes to 
build and operate a 1,000 mile 30 inch 
line from the Houston area to a con- 
nection at Joliet, Ill. 

Under these circumstances observers 
point out that it is highly unlikely that 
\merican Gas Transit will be able, or 
even hopes, to sell gas to The Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Co. For this rea- 
son the question is being asked 


whether or not the new line may not 
be envisioned as a straight industrial 
gas pipe line project, preparing to 
serve industries in the Gary, Ind., area, 
selling gas on an uninterruptible basis 
basis and offering no gas at all for re- 
sale through distributing gas utilities. 

Conceivably, it has been pointed out, 
such a line could cross Michigan to De- 
troit, with a lateral to Toledo, cross 
over into Canada at some point near 
Detroit, and once in the Dominion, 
where its operations would be out from 
under Federal Power Commission 
regulation, supply gas to any cities or 
towns along the line from Windsor to 
Toronto. 

In terms of a grandiose conception 
of the amount of gas that could be put 
through a 30 inch line, operating at 
1,000 psi, as the American Gas Transit 
system is staid to propose, the total that 
the entire province of Ontario could 
consume would be almost insignificant. 
Translated into natural gas equivalent, 
of the daily send out of towns in the 
Windsor area, in Hamilton and in 
Toronto, 20 million feet per day would 
be a liberat estimate of possible im- 
mediate consumption. What other 
ambitious plans the Canadian or Eng- 
lish backers may have for the area to 
be served by their line is presently be- 
ing kept secret. Possibilities are: The 
building up of a greater industrial ac- 
tivity, or the supplanting of United 
States coal that is presently being 
shipped in considerable quantities into 
this area. 

It is significant that those who have 
commented on the proposed line to 
take gas into Canada, have spoken of 
it as a reciprocity project. Whether 
they regard it as such or not, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that before the FPC 
authorizes the export of gas into the 
Dominion, from the United States, 
there will have to be a clear under- 
standing of both the Dominion govern- 
ment and Alberta’s intentions with re- 
spect to the policy of permitting the ex- 
port of Canadian natural gas. 
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Reforming of Natural Gas 
Produces Plant Expense 
Problems 


by R. B. Paquette 


Assistant Chief Chemist, 
The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


HE Peoples Gas Light and Coke 

Company has manufactured a re- 

formed natural gas in conven- 
tional water gas sets since 1933. This 
paper will describe operating difficul- 
ties more or less peculiar to the re- 
forming operation in the hope that 
our experience, while not universally 
applicable, may be of benefit to those 
beginning similar processing. 

Probably the most immediate and 
obvious difficulty to be encountered 
concerns the production of lampblack, 
viscous tar, and pitch. Since these 
materials as well as fly ash are in- 
timately connected with the nature of 
the fuel and the temperature of the 
bed, it may be convenient to discuss 
them together. 

Lampblack and tar are made in 
varying amounts during reforming 
cycles with deposits occurring in the 
tubular coolers. It was found that 
steaming out the coolers did not over- 
come the increasing pressure drop. 
Some relief was given by a period of 
carburetted water gas operation, pre- 
sumably by reason of the flushing 
action of water gas tar. but on re- 
turn to 100 per cent reformed opera- 
tion, the situation became critical. 

The material plugging the coolers 
was found to be a mixture of one part 
lampblack and two parts viscous tar. 
The use of steam merely hardened the 
deposit. Removal was accomplished 
by recirculating hot water gas tar 
thinned with primary condensate from 
the light oil plant through the coolers 
at the rate of 0.2 gals. per Mcf of 
gas. The method was successful and 
some modification of it may be tried 
in any case of such stoppage. 


Fly Ash Causes Trouble 


We have also experienced difficulty 
with fly ash plugging the carburetters. 
The first coke used had an ash fusion 
of over 2725° F, and it was thought 
that much ash was blown over to the 
checkers by the high blasting rate. 
To overcome this we began using a 
low ash fusion coke, about 2300° F, 
and tests made while using this coke 
showed very little lampblack or fly 
ash leaving the generator. It appears 
probable that the low fusion ash is 


Condensed from a paper presented be- 
fore the Production and Chemical 
Conference of the American Gas As- 
sociation, May 1949. 
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more effective in holding the lamp- 
black, and it has been used regularly 
during the succeeding years. 

The gases leaving the generator are 
examined by allowing a small stream 
to blow through a clean rag for five 
seconds. The deposit on the rag in- 
dexes the lampblack and tar content 
of the gas, and steam ratios are 
changed when lampblack production 
becomes excessive. With the low fu- 
sion.coke it appears possible to keep 
thé lampblack in the gas leaving the 
generator to a reasonable minimum, 
about one to two grains per 100 cu. 
ft., with such steam changes. It is 
much more difficult to effect this con- 
trol with the high ash fusion coke al- 
though with further investigation the 
problem might have been overcome. 
Concerning the magnitude of the prob- 
lem, we have determined the lamp- 
black content of the gas during 
periods of poor operation to be as 


high as 16 grains per 100 cu. ft. 
Keep Around 1100 Degrees 


Our present thought contemplates 
operation of the set to give, as an in- 
dex of the fire bed temperature, a py- 
rometer reading of 1100° F in the off- 
take elbow at the base of the gener- 
ator, on the down run. With such 
reading operating troubles in the set 
are at a minimum. If temperatures go 
above 1200° F, lampblack production 
is excessive and may be beyond con- 
trol with steam changes. On the other 
hand operation with temperatures as 
low as 900° F results in the formation 
of pitch which in extreme cases will 
plug the grates. Proper operating tem- 
peratures must be determined for each 
plant and the data given are offered 
as guides. Before leaving the consid- 
eration of lampblack it may be well 
to point out that much lampblack will 
be produced in the machine whenever 
hydrocarbons are cracked to hydro- 
gen. The problem is not to avoid mak- 
ing lampblack but to hold it in the 
generator where it will be consumed 
by the steam or air. 

As an additional safeguard to cover 
occasional periods of tar and lamp- 
black production it is now customary 
to add 12 gals. of gas oil per hour 
to the carburetter. The oil produces 
sufficient fluid tar to flush these ma- 
terials along to drains. The making 
of regularly scheduled pressure-drop 
surveys throughout the plant is also 
advised. 

Naphthalene also is produced by 
the reforming process and the re- 
formed gas will very probably be sat- 
urated with it at the outlet of the cool- 
ing equipment. Gases entering the re- 
lief holder have shown as high as 100 
grains of naphthalene per 100 cu. ft. 
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It is recommended that some type of 
naphthalene removal be used before 
the gas goes to the purifiers. If a 
light oil plant is included in the cir- 
cuit, light oil production from the re- 
formed gas will run from 10 gals. to 
40 gals. per million cu. ft. of gas., 


The next serious difficulty which we 
encountered was the corrosion of 
small water connections to the wash 
box and the graphitization of the im- 
pellor of the recirculation water pump. 
This was found to be the result of an 
acid condition of the recirculating 
water and it was promptly eliminated 
by the increase of water through-put 
in the recirculating system. The same 
trouble has been reported by plants 
making blue gas for long periods of 
time. Another phase of the same prob- 
lem occurred a few years later when 
it was found that the gas stream after 
the coolers had caused serious corro- 
sion of the vanes and blades on a 
turbo-compressor. Investigation 
showed pH values of cooler conden- 
sates to be as low as 3.5. Further in- 
creases in water through-put in the re- 
circulating system served to lessen the 
acidity of the condensates. It is sug- 
gested that observations be made of 
acidity of all drip and condensate 
water to prevent such corrosion since 
in the absence of water gas tar the 
metal surfaces of holders, coolers, and 
piping is directly exposed to the acid 
water. 

Another problem not immediately 
obvious concerns the deterioration of 
carburetter checkerbrick. Since in re- 
forming operation no secondary air is 
used the checkers stand up well and 
inspection from the outside indicates 
but little. However, the checkers lose 
much weight and have poor heat re- 
tention properties after long periods 


of reforming. There is also deep ‘lak. 
ing of the piers or arch supports. |t 
is our custom to replace the carburet. 
ter checkers annually since our ma. 
chines must be ready to produce car. 
buretted water gas on short notice, 


' Superheater checkers are much less 


affected and last much longer. 


Brooklyn Union 
(Continued from page 14) 


on a quarterly basis prior to suspen. 
sion of payments in September, 1947, 
This brings the year’s payment to date 
to 90 cents a share. 

In advising stockholders of | the 
favorable effect which rate increases 
and lower operating costs, resulting 
largely from sharp cuts in oil prices, 
have had on the company, Clifford E. 
Paige, Chairman and President, states 
that: “Estimated earnings on an annual 
basis are not yet sufficient to provide 
the return necessary to attract addi- 
tional money for expansion and still 
greater service to customers and the 
community. We are hopeful that the 
present trend towards adequate earn- 
ings will continue.” 

It is significant, however, that Mr. 
Paige closes his letter to stockholders 
in an optimistic view in concluding his 
statement with: “It is interesting to 
note that even after a hundred years of 
gas service to the community, our out- 
look and prospects for future useful- 
ness are brighter than at any time in 
our history.” 

Much of Mr. Paige’s optimism ap- 
parently stems from two factors—a 
continued leveling off of cost factors 
and the increased operating efficiencies 
which are expected to result when natu- 
ral gas comes into the area late next 
summer. 
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Recent Gas Law Suits Reviewed Briefly 


*\ ’/ HAT is the true legal mean- 

ing of ‘police power and 

can a state, county or city 

declare a contract between a gas cor- 

poration and a city void under the 
guise of ‘police power?” 

It is important to explain that all 
courts recognize the fact that good 
government is based upon the propo- 
sition that certain inherent natural 
rights of the individual must be sur- 
rendered for the common good of all. 
If this principle were not applied, gov- 
ernment could not exist. It is one of 
the prime essentials of the principles 
of public policy that freedom of con- 
tract and private dealings may be im- 
pliedly restricted by law for the good 
of the community. It is a corollary 
to this proposition that all contracts 
are subject to the paramount rights of 
the public, and the subject matter 
must tend to the promotion of the 
health, order, convenience, and com- 
fort of the people and the prevention 
and punishment of injuries and of- 
fenses to the public. This right is 
known as police power. 

According to a recent higher court. 
no agency, not even a government 
agent, can vary or change present gas 
rates and the like where the testimony 
shows that a valid contract exists be- 
tween the gas company and the mu- 
nicipality specifying present and fu- 
ture rates for gas, and no emergency 
exists which for the good and benefit 
of the people requires variations of 
the contract. 

For example, in Porter v. Ohio Fuel 
Gas Company, 158 Fed (2d) 814, the 
testimony showed facts, as follows: In 
the summer of 1940 the Ohio Fuel 
Gas Co. agreed to supply natural gas 
to a city at rates established in or- 
dinances passed by the city. Pursuant 
to esealator clauses in the ordinances 
the rates were to be increased in July 
1943 and again in 1944, 

In 1945 a taxpayer instituted suit 
for injunctions restraining the Ohio 
Fuel Gas Company from collecting 
charges in excess of the rates in effect 


by Leo T, Parker 


on September 15, 1942. This suit was 
based on the war time Stabilization 
Act, 50 U.S.C.A. Appendix, 961, 
which provides that no “public utility 
shall make any general increase in its 
rates or charges which were in effect 
on September 15, 1942. . =" 

The higher court refused to decide 
that the United States Price Adminis- 
trator could interfere with gas rates 
established by valid contracts and or- 
dinances. This court said: 

“The Price Administrator had no 
authority to fix rates, and cases deal- 
ing with price ceilings on rents and 
commodities furnish no analogy be- 
cause the Administrator is expressly 
given power over prices. The most he 
can do under any circumstances, in 
respect to utility rates, is to persuade 
municipal authorities that proposed 
rates are unfair and unflationary. But 
he can neither direct nor persuade 
municipal authorities to set aside rates 
which, under the laws and Constitu- 
tion are beyond their 
change.” 


power to 


According to a recent higher court 
the Public Service Commission may 
amend a contract between a gas cor- 
poration and a municipality if an 
emergency exists which is likely to 





Max W. Ball 
Oil and Gas Consultant 
1025 Vermont Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Epitor, AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL: 


In the “Underground Gas 
Storage” that I gave before the AGA at 
French Lick I listed 80 storage fields in 


use and 14 being prepared for use. 


paper on 


Since 
the paper was delivered, I have learned of 
three more fields in use. No doubt there 


should like to know about 


are others. I 


them in order that my next paper on the’ 


subject may be complete. 

I hope that anyone who knows of a 
storage field not listed in the French Lick 
paper, whether in use or in preparation for 
use, will write me. 


Max W. Bat 
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affect the health, safety, and welfare 
of the people of the state. This is so 
because the law in all states is well 
settled that all contracts are subject 
to the paramount rights of the public, 
and the courts will read into all con- 
tracts regulations essential for the pro- 
motion of the health, safety and wel- 
fare of the people. 


For example, in City of Akron v. 
Public Utilities Commission, 78 N. E. 
(2d) 890, the higher court was asked 
to decide this question: Has the Pub- 
lic Service Commission jurisdiction 
and authority to adopt emergency 
rules and regulations which in effect 
suspend for a limited period the op- 
eration of certain terms of a contract 
duly entered into by a municipality 
and a public utility for gas to be fur- 
nished to the inhabitants and residents 
of the municipality? This court held 
in the affirmative, although it was 
argued that any impairment of a valid 
contract is violative of Section 10, 
Article 1 of the United States Consti- 
tution. 

The testimony showed that gas com- 
panies which served both industrial 
and domestic users of gas were not 
able to secure sufficient supplies of 
gas due to the non-completion of 
transmission lines from other fields to 
supply gas to all who required it. 
However, a valid contract existed be- 
tween the gas company and the mu- 
nicipality by the terms of which gas 
was furnished to both industrial and 
domestice users in any quantity de- 
sired. The Public Service Commission 
adopted certain emergency rules and 
regulations, one of which was that “no 
distributing utility shall supply natural 
gas service to any consumer for equip- 
ment designed to furnish the source 
of space heating that replaces other 
fuels. or for additional space-heating 
equipment.” The higher court upheld 
the validity of this rule, and said: 

“It is to be observed that we are 
dealing with an emergency situation 
affecting the health, safety and wel- 


. fare of the people of Ohio. The order 
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of the Public Utilities Commission is 
general in its provisions and effective 
throughout the entire state. . . . The 
principle seems well established that 
when .. . the subject of the contract 
is one which affects the safety and 
welfare of the public, such contracts 
are held to be within the supervising 
power and control of the Legislature 
to protect the public safety, health and 
morals.” 

Also, see Board of County Commis- 
sioners v. Public Utilities Commission, 
140 N.E. 87. This court held that 
the law is established that all contracts 
are subject to the police power of the 
state and that when in an emergency 
the public welfare requires the modi- 
fication of contractual provisions, the 
primary question is not whether the 
power to be exercised, directly or in- 
directly, affects the contract, but 
whether the proposed action is reason- 
ably essential in the interest of the 
public health, safety, morals or wel- 
fare. 

For comparison, see Newman v. 
East Ohio Gas Company, 78 N. E. 
(2d) 897. Here it was shown that a 
gas company adopted an emergency 
rule which restricted the use of nat- 
ural gas for space heating purposes 
contrary to the terms of a contract 
between the company and the city. 
Also, the rule was adopted without 
consent of the city and it was ap- 
proved by the Public Service Commis- 
sion without notice to the city. Never- 
theless no proof was given that the 
rule was necessary for the protection 
of the health, safety and welfare of 
the peovle. Therefore, the higher 
court refused to uphold the validity 
of the rule or regulation. 


Gas Institute Starts Work 
on New Building 


The Institute of Gas Technology is con- 
structing a new building in Chicago to 
house its precision laboratories, some of its 
research laboratories, its educational 
ties, information service, library and ad- 
ministrative and business offices. 

Consisting of two stories and a full base- 
ment, the reinforced-concrete structure will 
occupy a space 168 ft. by 72 ft. in a 70,000 
sq. ft. plot, the remainder of which is re- 
served for future expansion. This plot is 
located on the south side of 34th Street 
between State and Dearborn Streets on the 
campus of Illinois Institute of Technology. 

Total cost of the Institute’s new quarters, 
including utilities, landscaping and archi- 
tectural fees, will approximate $600,000. It 
is being financed through contributions from 
gas companies. 

The Institute has announced that the 
total number of Institute Fellows in train- 
ing at a specified date has risen from 10 in 
1946 to 21 in 1949. Six Fellows were 
graduated in June and are now working in 
the industry. 


facili- 
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Robert W. Hendee, AGA President, was 
one of the speakers at the fourth Inter- 
national Gas Conference, held recently in 
London. 

Here are pictured the Presidents of the 
gas associations affiliated with the Inter- 
national Gas Union with Rt. Hon. Hugh 


Courtesy British Gas Counc; 


Gaitskell, who is British Minister of Fuel, 

Left to right: A. M. F. van Mierlo (Hol. 
land), C. W. Pilo (Sweden), Mr. Hendes, 
M. Brabant (Belgium), Rt. Hon. Hugh Gait. 
skell, Col. C. M. Croft (Gt. Britain), Presi. 
dent IGU, B. H (D rk), F. Preger. 
main (France), and M. Trechsel (Switzerland), 








Private Building Construction Down, 
Govt. Contracts Up, Dodge Reports 


F. W. Dodge Corporation reports that the 
dollar volume of contracts awarded for 
building and engineering works in the thirty- 
seven states east of the Rocky Mountains 
amounted to $4,467,676,000 in the first half 
of this year to show a decline of six per cent 
from the corresponding period of last year. 

High lights of the corporation’s analysis 
of building and construction trends in the 
six-month period follow: 

Contracts awarded by government agencies 
and public bodies showed a 17 per cent in- 
crease over the first half of last year with a 
total of $1,756,243,000. 

Private building and engineering contracts 
totaled $2,711,433,000, down 17 per cent 
from the private-work total for the first half 
of last year. 

The over-all first-half decline of six per 
cent reflected a six per cent drop in non- 
residential contracts to a total of $1,744,- 
180,000. Residential awards declined 11 per 
cent to total $1,624,799,000 while public 
works and utilities volume totaled $1,098,- 
697,000, a gain of one per cent over the 
corresponding half of last year. 

The increasing volume of public-account 
work was the principal characteristic of the 
half-year trend, and it affected appreciably 
all major classifications of building and con- 
struction, the Dodge analysis shows. 

Public-account nonresidential contracts in 
the first half amounted to $644,417,000 or 
37 per cent of all nonresidential building 
awards. Public agencies awarded residential 
contracts amounting to $177,661,000 in the 
first half, and this volume represented 11 
per cent of all residential awards. Public- 
account heavy engineering project awards ac- 
counted for 85 per cent of all such con- 
tracts and amounted to $934,165.000. 

While residential building was down from 
last year, a significant three per cent in- 
crease was shown in single family houses 
built on owners’ orders for their own oc- 
cupancy, with a record volume of $448,204,- 
000. 

Volume-wise the sharpest decline was 
shown in single-family houses built by oper- 
ative builders for sale or rent, the first-half 
total of $675,278,000 being off 20 per cent 
from the total for the corresponding half of 


last year. 
‘ 





FPC Allows Texas Eastern 
to Sell Surplus Gas 


The Federal Power Commission has au 
thorized Texas Eastern Transmission Corp 
to deliver and sell, on an interruptible basis, 
surplus natural gas presently available on 
its pipe line system to gas utility companies 
which are authorized firm purchasers. 

Texas Eastern said the surplus, which 
will range from 60,290,000 cu. ft. a day in 
July to 24,250,000 cu. ft. daily in October, 
resulted from a lessened demand among 
some of its customer companies and be. 
cause other authorized purchasers have not 
yet constructed facilities to connect with 
the Texas Eastern system. 

The Commission denied Texas Eastern’: 
proposal to sell to utility companies o 
other concerns not authorized as customer: 
of the pipe line system any quantities of 
gas remaining after the demands of its 
authorized customers were met. 

Texas Eastern presently sells natural gas 
on a firm basis to 13 companies and is 
authorized to sell to an additional 14. 


Tin for Gas Meters Restored 
To Prewar Standard 


The tin and antimony section, U. S. De: 
partment of Commerce, which administers 
tin order M-43, has amended this order. 
effective June 2, 1949, bringing the weight 
of tin plate for gas meters up to prewal 
standard. 

Restrictions on pig tin’during the war 
made it necessary for meter manufacturers 
to accept tin plate of 3.30 pounds per base 
box. The new order lifts the weight of tin 
plate to six pounds per base box. In ad: 
dition, tin for use in solder has been raised 
from 50 to 60 per cent. 

Arguments in the case for heavier tin 
plate for gas meters were set up by the 
American Gas Association Meter Committet 
under the chairmanship of R. J. Ott, The 
Philadelphia Gas Works Co., and were 
presented before the Tin Allocations Unit 
of the Department of Commerce by George 
H. Smith of the AGA staff. 


American Gas Journal, August 1919 
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Tennessee Gas Gets Okay 
On Expansion Program 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Company has 
received its authorization by the Federal 
Power Commission to proceed with its $90 
million expansion program, designed to in- 
crease the system’s capacity to over a bil- 
lion cu. ft. of natural gas a day, and extend 
its main pipeline from northeastern Ken- 
tucky to near Buffalo. The construction 
program as now authorized by FPC involves 
the construction of 450 miles of additional 
main line looping, 395 miles of 26 inch new 
line from Kentucky to Buffalo, 325 miles of 
laterals and 79,800 horsepower of addi- 
tional compressors. 

The new facilities will bring additional 
gas into the Appalachian area, notably east 
Ohio and Pittsburgh and supply 60 million 
cu. ft. a day for delivery to the atomic 
energy plant at Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

The commission dismissed without pre- 
judice Tennessees proposal to extend its 
system beyond Buffalo to the vicinity of 
Boston. 


FPC Approves Rate Increase 
in Texas 


The Federal Power Commission has ac- 
cepted for filing West Texas Gas Company’s 
proposed gas tariff and service agreement 
which will increase the company’s rate for 
natural gas sold to Southern Union Gas Co. 
by approximately $90,000, or 35 per cent 
annually, on the basis of 1949 estimated 
sales. The increase is effective as of De- 
cember 1, 1948. 

West Texas Gas Co. proposed the rate 
increase because, due to a shortage of natu- 
ral gas on the system of Red River Gas Co. 
in the West Panhandle Field which resulted 
from a proration order of the Texas Rail- 
road Commission, it was forced to change 
the source of part of its gas to El Paso 
Natural Gas Co. with an accompanying in- 
crease in cost. 


Grace Pharr Directs Home 
Service at Uniontown 


Grace C. Pharr has joined The Manufac- 
turers Light and Heat Co. as a home service 
director and will make her headquarters in 
Uniontown, Pa. 


In making this announcement, Ray A. 
Newbold, manager of the company’s gas dis- 
tribution district No. 6, indicated that Miss 
Pharr would be responsible for home service 
activities in Uniontown, Brownsville, Char- 
leroi, Donora and West Newton. 

Miss Pharr received her Bachelor of Sci- 
ence degree in home economics in 1944. 

Miss Pharr had been doing home eco- 
nomics work for the Extension Service of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


F.M. Banks and W.M. Jacobs Have New Duties 
with Southern Calif. Gas; Other Promotions 





F. M. Banks W. M. Jacobs 





Third Pipe Line to Chicago 
Planned by Peoples Co. 

The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. of 
Chicago, Ill., announced recently that it has 
formed a new subsidiary to construct a third 
natural gas pipe line from the Southwest 
to the Chicago area. 

The $100,000,000 project, scheduled for 
completion in 1953, will have an initial daily 
capacity of 340,000,000 cu. ft. That may 
ultimately be raised to 500,000,000 cu. ft., 
more than the combined capacity of the two 
present lines, by adding a series of com- 
pressor stations. 

The utility has petitioned the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission for authority to invest 
$250,000 in initial capital stock of Texas 
Illinois Natural Gas Pipeline Co., the sub- 
sidiary which will build the line. James 
F. Oates, Jr., chairman of Peoples Gas, is 
chairman of the subsidiary. Its president 
is J. J. Hendrick, who also is president of 
Natural Gas Pipeline Company of America, 
another Peoples Gas subsidiary. 

The line may be in operation before 1953 
if pending negotiations for natural gas re- 
serves in the Houston area can be com- 
pleted promptly, Mr. Oates asserted. Neces- 
sary commitments for pipe already have 


been obtained. The next step will be appli- 


cation to the Federal Power Commission. 

The line will extend about 1,000 miles 
from Houston to Joliet, also the northern 
terminus of the two lines operated by Natu- 
ral Gas Pipeline. There the gas is picked 
up by Chicago District Pipeline Company 
owned by Peoples Gas, which brings it into 
the city. 

The line will be a 30-inch one, as com- 
pared with the two present lines, one 26-inch 
and the other 24-inch. Together their capac- 
ity is 484,000,000 cu. ft. of gas daily. 

Plans for financing the project have not 
been completed. The initial $250,000 invest- 
ment is designed to cover preliminary engi- 
neering and survey work. 
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Two changes in the executive set-up of 
Southern California Gas Co. became ef- 
fective Aug. 1. 

Under the new arrangement, F. S. Wade, 
while retaining the title of President, re- 
linquished the title of general manager to 
F. M. Banks, who became vice-president and 
general manager. W. M. Jacobs, formerly 
manager of general sales, was made a vice- 
president. 

In announcing the change, Mr. Wade 
stated that he, as President, continues as its 
chief executive officer; Mr. Banks, as gen- 
eral manager, assumes all duties and re- 
sponsibilities which usually go with that 
title. Mr. Jacobs will have charge of sales, 
advertising and customer department activi- 
ties. 

The managerial post Mr. Jacobs vacated 
was taken by Frank Foster, who moved up 
from manager of residential sales and pro- 
motion to become manager of general sales. 
Frank Seitz was made general supervisor of 
appliance sales and promotion, and will be 
responsible for sales promotion, appliance 
sales and dealer contact activities which 
are carried on under the supervision of R. 
W. Dow, general supervisor of appliance 
sales, and H. M. O’Haver, general supervisor 
of dealer sales. 

A post of supervisor of sales promotion 
will be filled by R. P. Shea, formerly of the 
company’s Van Nuys office. 

J. L. Hall, as general supervisor of resi- 
dential sales, continues to direct new con- 
struction sales and related architect and 
builder contact and kitchen planning ac- 
tivities, reporting to Mr. Foster. 

Mr. Banks has had a long career with 
Southern California Gas. He joined the or- 
ganization in 1922, following graduation 
from Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Beginning as an engineer, he rose through 
a series of supervisory and executive posi- 
tions to the post of general superintendent 
of sales in 1930. In 1934 he was made vice- 
president in charge of sales, and in 1948 he 
became vice-president and assistant general 
manager. 

Mr. Jacobs has been with Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas since 1930. A graduate in 1928 
of California Institute of Technology, he 
joined the company as an industrial service 
engineer. He was transferred to sales, and 
rose through sales ranks, becoming gen- 
eral superintendent of sales in 1937. 

Mr. Foster, a graduate of California 
Institute of Technology, began his company 
career as a sales representative in 1936. He 
held various sales positions, and in 1941 was 
made manager of commercial and industrial 
gas sales, and in 1947 manager of residential 
sales and promotion. 
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Morris Retires as Koppers’ Division Head; 


Herreid Is Named Successor 


Retirement of W. 
Reed Morris as vice- 
president and gen- 
eral manager, gas 
and coke division 
of Koppers Com- 
pany, Inc., and ap- 
pointment of My- 
ron T. Herreid as 
his successor was 
announced in July 
by General Brehon 
Somervell, President 
of Koppers. 

Mr. Morris, one 
of the nation’s out- 
standing authorities on the manufacture of 
gas and coke, retired from active manage- 
ment on August 1, after 34 
Koppers. General Somervell said, however, 
that Mr. Morris will continue to make his 
wide knowledge and experience available to 
the gas and coke industries by becoming a 
special consultant for Koppers to those in- 
dustries. 

Mr. Morris also will relinquish his duties 
as eastern representative of the entire Kop- 
pers Company. These duties will be taken 
over by K. R. Hare, manager of the gas and 
coke division’s Seaboard plant at Kearny, 
N. J., General Somervell said. 


W. Reed Morris 


years with 


Headquarters to be Moved 


The Koppers President also announced 
that headquarters of the Koppers gas and 
coke division were moved to Pittsburgh. 
Headquarters have been at Kearny, N. J. 
He pointed out that Pittsburgh provides a 
centralized location for headquarters of the 
division which operates coke oven plants at 
Kearny, N. J., and St. Paul, Minn.. and blast 
furnaces at Granite City, Ill. With th 
change, five of the six operating divisions 
of Koppers will have headquarters in Pitts 
burgh, which also is headquarters for the 
company as a whole. 

The change of headquarters to Pittsburgh 
will have no effect on the operations of the 
Kearny plant. 

Mr. Morris, whose headquarters have been 
at Kearny, N. J., will have offices in the 
Empire State Building, New York, in his 
capacity as Koppers’ consultant to the gas 
and coke industry. 


New General Manager Widely Known 


Myron T. Herreid, who becomes vice- 
president and general manager of the Kop- 
pers division, has had wide experience in 
the gas and coke industry and has been a 
vice-president in the Koppers division since 
1940. 

A native of Blair, Wis., he joined Koppers 
in 1922 as a cadet engineer in Chicago. In 
1928 he was transferred to the Connecticut 
Coke Co. as assistant superintendent, and 
in 1930 was made superintendent. In 1939 
he was made general manager of Koppers 
St. Paul, Minn., plant, and a year later was 
appointed a vice-president. 

In July, 1946, Mr. Herreid took on respon- 
sibility for the operation of the blast furnace 
plant at Granite City, Il., which then was 
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K. R. Hare Myron T. Herreid 


leased by Koppers from the government. In 
November, 1947, he was made President of 
Missouri-Illinois Furnaces, Inc., a company 
formed jointly by Koppers and the Hanna 
Coal and Ore Corp. to purchase the Granite 
City plant. Later Koppers acquired sole 
ownership of this plant, and it became a 
part of the gas and coke division. 

Mr. Herreid recently completed the ad- 
vanced management course at Harvard 
School of Business Administration. 


Hare to Manage Seaboard Plant 


Mr. Hare, who succeeds Mr. Morris as 
eastern representative for Koppers, now be- 
comes the chief administrative officer for the 
company in the New York-New Jersey area. 
He will continue to be manager of the Sea- 
board coke plant. 

Mr. Hare joined Koppers as sales manager 
of the Kearny plant in 1928, and was made 
manager of the plant in 1946. 

Born in DeSoto, Wis., in 1888, Mr. Hare 
was graduated from the University of Wis- 
consin in 1911. His first job, shortly after 
graduation, was with General Electric at 
Schenectady, N. Y. In 1912 he went with 
Great Northern Power Co. in Duluth, Minn. 
In 1913 he was appointed chief electrician 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad, and three 
years later went to New York to become 
managing editor of the Railway Electrical 
Engineer and electrical editor of the Rail- 
way Age Gazette. In 1918 he went to Chi- 
district manager and later sales 
manager of the C. H. Hollup Co., manufac- 
turers of electric welding machines and ap- 
pliances. He held this position until 1928 
when he joined the Koppers Company. 


Morris “Won’t Quit Now” 


The following is quoted from a “company 
memorandum” on Mr. Morris: 

“Back in 1910, W. Reed Morris, 26 and 
just out of engineering school, walked on 
to the campus of Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers’ College to take two jobs—head of the 
department of chemistry and director of 
athletics. 

“On August 1, 1949, W. Reed Morris, at 
the normal retirement age of 65, will give up 
three jobs—vice-president of Koppers Com- 
pany, Inc., general managership of that com- 
pany’s gas and coke division, and the posi- 
tion of eastern representative for the entire 
Koppers Company. 

“In the 39 years that elapsed, Reed Mor- 
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ris has seldom been a “one job” man. Ny 
that any company wanted to overwork. hin 
but jobs that were too tough for mos! ma 
were accomplished in short order and with 
seeming ease by the tireless industrialiy 
who was always around begging for bigge; 
and tougher assignments. 

“As a result, he is today recognized a 
one of the nation’s leading authorities o 
the manufacture of gas and coke and hj 
advice is widely sought. 

“But if anyone thinks that Reed Moni 
is ready to sit back and rest on his laurels 
just because he has reached the age of 65 
they are mistaken. After a month’s vaca 
tion, he will take up new offices in the Ey 
pire State Building, New York, as a specia 
consultant for Koppers to the gas and cok: 
industries of the nation. And just so no on 
can say that he’s finally become a ‘one jo} 
man,’ he'll retain his directorship of Mon 
treal Coke & Manufacturing Co., a Koppers 
subsidiary.” 


Con-Edison Makes Changes 
in Engineering Setup 


Electric and gas transmission and dis 
tribution engineering work of Consolidated 
Edison Company of New York, Inc., is being 
streamlined in a new organizational setup 
under the direction of J. Eliot McCormack, 
formerly staff engineer in the electrical engi- 
neering department. The new group will re- 
port to Charles W. Franklin, electrical engi- 
neer. 

Mr. McCormack will head the new trans 
mission and distribution bureau as chief 
distribution engineer. All of the engineering 
associated with transmission and _ distribu: 
tion will be consolidated under the new bu 
reau. Previously, this work was done }y 
several different groups. Assisting Mr. Me- 
Cormack will be Thomas C. Duncan, Thon- 
as Maxwell, Seward A. Warner, distribution 
engineers, and Cladd H. Chase, superi! 
tendent. 


A, E. Focke To Be President 
of Metals Society 


Arthur E. Focke, research metallurgist for 
the Diamond Chain Co., Indianapolis, Ind, 
will be the next President of the American 
Society for Metals. 

Dr. Focke, who has served as vice-presi 
dent during the past year, will take office 
on October 19, at the annual ASM meeting 
during the 3lst National Metal Congress and 
Exposition in Cleveland, Ohio. 


200 Extra Prizes Added to 
‘Court of Flame’ Program 


Two hundred additional prizes for the 
national “Court of Flame” water heater 
campaign, now entering its third period, 
have been made available by the Owens 
Corning Fiberglas Corp., according to Stan- 
ley C. Gorman, director of the campaign ané 
the sales promotion committee of the Gas 
Appliance Manufacturers Association, spo0- 
sors of the program. 

“These merchandise prizes will be pre 
sented to winners in each region in addition 
to the regular prizes of $46,000 in US Sav: 
ings Bonds and two Buick sedans,” Mr. 
Gorman said. 
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"Vulcan Diaphragm Meters Test Better, Particularly 
When Meters are Exposed to the Weather” 


VULCAN Diaphragms tends to reduce re- 


pair costs by eliminating diaphragm oil.” 


The above is one of many enthusiastic 
answers to questions in a survey made 
among gas companies whose experiences 
date back ten years and longer. An 
important advantage of WULCAN Dia- 
phragms is that there is no grease for 
heat to melt or cold to stiffen. 


This same company also reports: “Use of 




















All companies contacted report expand- 
ing use of VULCAN Diaphragms. 
First hand experience is the best teacher. 
Are you giving WULCAN Diaphragms 
an opportunity to prove the advantages 
of better accuracy and lower cost? 


COMPANY 


FIRST AVENUE & 58th STREET © BROOKLYN 20, NEW YORK 
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At the Conover Luncheon 

Left to right around the table are: A. S. 
Carson, Philadelphia Electric Co.: Gordon 
Peterson, Public Service Electric & Gas Co.; 
George H. Smith, AGA: J. F. Rooney, Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of New York: K. R. 
Boyes. AGA; T. S. Lever, The Philadelphia 
Gas Works Co.:; Edward Porter, Phila- 


John L. Conover Is Guest at 
Testimonial Luncheon 


Associates of John L. Conover tendered 
him a testimonial luncheon at the Hotel 
Biltmore, New York City, on July 6, upon 
the occasion of his retirement as general 
commercial manager, Public Service Electric 
& Gas Company, Newark, N. J. Mr. Con- 
over, one of the founders of the Accounting 
Section, American Gas Association, was the 
second winner of the Charles A. Munroe 
Award, now known as the AGA Distinguish- 
ed Service Award. The award was made 
for the outstanding contribution to the gen- 
eral interest of the gas industry in the form 
of the application of machine accounting 
systems to public utility accounting which 
resulted in reduced costs, improved public 
relations and more efficient operation. 

At a recent meeting of the Managing 
Committee of the AGA Accounting Section, 
a resolution was adopted commemorating his 
long years of splendid service to the gas 
industry. An embossed copy of the testi- 
monial was presented to Mr. Conover at the 
luncheon. 


Navy Discovers Natural Gas 
in Alaska 


The Navy has disclosed that natural gas 
has been found in commercial quantities 
near Point Barrow, Alaska, the northern- 
most inhabited spot on this continent. The 
discovery came in the Navy's search for gas 
and oil in the 37,000-acre Naval Petroleum 
Reserve No. 4. 

The natural gas well, known as South 
Barrow No. 2, has been drilled six miles 
south of Point Barrow. 
posit of gas is indicated. 

“This discovery, plus the ‘shows’ of oil 
and gas tested in wells drilled in other 
parts of the reserve, justify the careful ex- 
ploration program being conducted by the 
Navy in Alaska,” said Commander William 
G. Greenman, director of Naval Petroleum 
Reserves, in a statement. 

The new gas well is flowing in quantities 
sufficient to meet the fuel requirements of 
the naval installations at Point Barrow. 
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delphia Electric Co.; L. A. Mayo, The Con- 
necticut Light & Power Co.; T. J. Shanley, 
AGA: H. E. Cliff, Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co.; H. Carl Wolf, AGA: E. N. Keller, 
Philadelohia Electric & Gas Co.; Gladys 
Hanshaw, AGA; F. B. Fiahive, Columbia 
Gas System, Inc.; O. W. Brewer, AGA, and 
H. C. Hasbrouck, EEI. 





Texas Gas Opens Shreveport 
Office; Stanton in Charge 


Texas Gas Transmission Corp. has named 
W. L. Stanton, petroleum enginéer, to head 
the company’s new Shreveport office. 

The new office has been established in 
the interests of greater operating efficiency 
in the Louisiana-Texas area, where the com- 
pany’s supplies originate. All matters per- 
taining to gas purchase contracts, production, 
reserves and geology will be handled through 
this office. 

For the past three years Mr. Stanton has 
been director of the Carthage Field En- 
gineering Committee with headquarters at 
Carthage, Texas. After graduation from 
Texas A & M College, he became associated 
with Arkansas Fuel Oil Co., where he 
served for six years in various gas en- 
gineering capacities. He later joined the 
staff of the Arkansas-Louisiana Gas Co. 


National Tube Will Build 
New Pipe Mill 


A new electric welded steel pipe mill will 
be constructed at National Works of Na- 
tional Tube Co., McKeesport, Pa., accord- 
ing to John E. Goble, President of this 
U. S. Steel subsidiary. 

The new facilities will provide for an 
annual capacity of 100,000 net tons of 26- 
inch and larger diameter electric welded 
and expanded steel pipe. The pipe will be 
produced in 40 foot shipping lengths. 

These new facilities, Mr. Goble said, will 
enable National Tube to compete in a wider 
market, particularly in large diameter pipe 
for oil and gas pipe line construction. Con- 
struction of the mill will start immediately 
and production of pipe is expected by 
March, 1950. 

The construction of the new mill repre- 
sents a return to the manufacture of large 
diameter electric welded pipe in the Mc- 
Keesport producing area of the company. 
Until the beginning of the War, this type 
of pipe had been made there, and at that 
time the electric weld pipe mill was dis- 
mantled and replaced by facilities to manu- 
facture ordnance materiel such as shells, 
bombs, and rockets. 


Pipe Line Applicants Vie 
for Richmond Line 


Two applications filed by rival pipe line 
companies seek Federal Power Commission 
authorization to bring natural gas into the 
Norfolk, Va., area. 

In an amended application, the Common. 
wealth Natural Gas Corp. of Lynchburg, 
Va., asks to be allowed to build a 200 mil 
line from the Virginia Gas Transmissioy 
Corp. line, connecting at a point in Green 
County to serve the Petersburg and Hope 
well Gas Co., Virginia Electric and Power 
Co., Portsmouth Gas Co., Suffolk Gas Co, 
and the cities of Richmond and Charlottes. 
ville. The estimated cost is $5,041,900. 

Virginia Natural Gas Co., a newly formed 
company, with head offices in Richmond, 
applies for permission to serve substantiall; 
the same area, through a 153 mile line, ob 
taining its natural gas requirements from 
the Trans-Continental Gas Pipe Line, now 
under construction. Virginia Natural wants 
to connect with Trans-Continental at Buck. 
ingham, Va., the line to cost $5,377,972. 

All of the communities mentioned are 
now using manufactured gas. 


Regional Meetings to Start 
‘Old Stove Round-Up’ 


A series of eight regional meetings are 
to be held during August and early Sep- 
tember to launch the American Gas Asso- 
ciation National Old Stove Round-Up, a 
campaign in which nearly 400 gas utilities, 
62 gas range manufacturers, and approxi: 
mately 70,000 gas range dealers will co- 
ordinate their efforts to replace obsolete ga: 
ranges with modern gas cooking appliances 

Carl H. Horne, vice-president, Alabama 
Gas Corp., Birmingham, and chairman, do- 
mestic range committee of the AGA, has 
announced that regional meetings are sched 
uled as follows: Aug. 1, Atlanta, with Mr 
Horne presiding; Aug. 15, Chicago, wit! 
H. D. Valentine, sales promotion manager, 
The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., pre- 
siding; Aug. 16, Kansas City, with George 
D. Wells, new business manager, Gas Service 
Co., Topeka, presiding; Aug. 17, Center 
City, Minn., W. L. Hayes, general sale: 
manager, Montana—Dakota Utilities Co. 
presiding; Aug. 19, Los Angeles, John L. 
Hall, general supervisor residential gas sales, 
Southern California Gas Co., presiding; 
Aug. 23, Ft. Worth, J. O. Jackson, appliance 
and sales promotion director, United Ga: 
Corp., Houston, presiding; Sept. 6, Boston, 
John A. Hiller, sales manager, Portland Ga: 
Light Co., presiding; and Sept. 9, New York 
City, under the direction of a sales executive 
of a local gas utility company. 

Promotional and sales representatives of 
AGA and GAMA will participate, outlining 
the national and trade advertising, promo- 
tional and publicity support that will be 
forthcoming from the two associations. 

It is estimated that nearly half of the 
25,770,000 gas ranges now in use are more 
than ten years old, while approximately 
25 per cent of the total gas ranges in use 
are more than 15 years old. It is fully 
expected that the coordinated campaign will 
appreciably lift sales of gas ranges for 1949 
and will carry over to initiate a healthy 
increase in 1950. 
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Texas Gas Has 200 Miles 


of New Line in Ground 


Texas Gas Transmission Corp. has an- 
nounced that construction crews working on 
the 800-mile Texas-to-Ohio pipe line have 
put approximately 200 miles of pipe in the 
ground, and are working on schedule on 
the 26-inch project. 

W. T. Stevenson, executive vice president, 
declared that Texas Gas expects to have the 
line in preliminary operation by the end of 
the year, in time to meet the winter’s cold 
weather. 

Mr. Stevenson’s remarks came as Texas 
Gas observed the twentieth year of opera- 
tions of its predecessor companies, Memphis 
Natural Gas Co. and Kentucky Natural Gas 
Corp. 

After completion of the new line, the 
Texas Gas system will include 2,366 miles 
of pipe line, compared with the present 
1,501 miles. Annual sales are expected to 
reach approximately 150,000,000,000 cu. ft., 
an increase of 100,000,000,000 cu. ft. a year 
over present sales. Compressor stations along 
the pipe line system will number 17, as 
against eight. The installed compressor 
horsepower will total 97,915, compared to 
the present total of 29,115 horsepower. 

The initial capacity of the new pipe line 
at the end of this y2ar is expected to reach 
304,000,000 cu. ft. of gas a day. By the 
Spring of 1950, upon the completion of ad- 
ditional facilities, the capacity of the 26-inch 
line will reach 400,000,000 cu. ft. a day, 
bringing the company’s total daily delivery 
capacity to about 650,000,000 cu. ft. a day. 


Work Starts on ‘Super Inch’ 
Line of PG & E 


Ground was broken on June 29 for the 
“Super Inch” pipeline of the Pacific Gas 
and Electric Co.—506 miles in a 1600-mile 
system that will bring natural gas from 
Texas and New Mexico to northern and 
central California. 

The “Super Inch” will be 34 inches in 
diameter—the largest diameter pipeline built 
for high-pressure transmission. 

Construction crews and record trenching 
machinery launched the project near 
Llanada, in the Panoche Hills 33 miles south 
of Hollister. There a new 32%4-ton trencher 
50 feet long by 10% feet wide—the largest 
wheel type trench digger made—began work 
on the pipeline excavation, which will be 
44 inches wide and 5% feet deep. 

The 1600-mile pipeline system will cost 
the P. G. and E. and the El Paso Natural 
Gas Company of Texas approximately $150,- 
000,000. The El Paso company’s section 
extends from the gas field to the California- 
Arizona border near Needles and the P. 
G. and E. will build from Needles to Mil- 
pitas, 

First deliveries of 150 million cu. ft. of 
gas per day are scheduled to begin on 
January 1, 1951. It is planned that de- 
liveries will pump to 300 million cu. ft. per 
day in 1952 and still further increases are 
centemplated thereafter. The 300 million 
cu. ft. per day, due in 1952, will be more 
than half the present average load of the 
system. 


FPC Is Asked to Authorize 


Line to Louisiana Fields 


United Gas Pipe Line Co. has asked the 
Federal Power Commission to authorize con- 
struction of a pipe line project with a capac- 
ity of 112,000,000 cu. ft. a day which would 
connect four gas fields in southwestern Lou- 
isiana with the company’s system in eastern 
Texas. 

The company said the additional gas 
would be made available to the Beaumont- 
Port Arthur area which it now serves in 
Texas. According to the application there is 
at present no outlet for the gas produced 
in the four fields, which have an estimated 
total proved natural gas reserve of approxi- 
mately 339 billion cu. ft. United Gas said 
it has entered into a contract to purchase the 
gas from Magnolia Petroleum Co. 

The company proposes to finance the 
project — estimated cost $1,792,000 — from 
cash on hand or through a loan from its 
parent, United Gas Corp. 


Cornell Heads Water Heater 
Division of A. O. Smith 


F. S. Cornell has 
been named man- 
ager of the water 
heater division of 
A. O. Smith Corp., 
according to an an- 
nouncement by L. 
B. Smith, vice-pres- 
ident of the com- 
pany. Mr. Cornell 
had been assistant 
manager of the di- 
vision, which oper- 
ates the Kankakee 
works of the com- 
pany at Kankakee, 
Til. 

Prior to Mr. Cornell’s move to Kankakee 
last spring, he had wide administrative ex- 
perience at the Milwaukee works, serving 
on a variety of manufacturing, planning, 
research and sales committees. 





F. S. Cornell 


Mr. Smith will return to the Milwaukee 
headquarters where he will assume admin- 
istrative duties. 


Pipe Line to Boston Planned 
by New Company 


Eastern Natural Gas Corp., a newly 
formed organization, has filed application 
with Federal Power Commission for author- 
ity to construct and operate a 292-mile 24- 
in. natural gas line, with approximately 200 
miles of lateral line, between Phoenixville, 
Pa., and Boston. 

The application states that the new cor- 
poration plans to purchase its gas from un- 
named existing transmission systems and sell 
to distributors to serve among others, Nor- 
walk, Danbury, Bridgeport, New Haven, 
Naugatuck, Waterbury, Meriden, New Brit- 
ain, Hartford, and Middletown, Conn.; Prov- 
idence and Woonsocket, R. I.; and the fol- 
lowing areas in Mass.: Springfield, Webster, 
Worcester, Lowell, Lawrence, Salem, Boston, 
Taunton and Fall River. Total cost of the 
project would be approximately $28,000,000, 
the company told FPC. 





William Lawlor, Jr. 


C. H. Zachry 


Texas Public Service Merged 


Into Southern Union Gas 


The merger of Texas Public Service Co. 
into Southern Union Gas Co. became ef- 
fective July 21 at a meeting in Chicago of 
Southern Union’s board of directors. The 
action of the board of directors was taken 
after the required two-thirds majority of the 
stockholders of both companies approved the 
merger at separate meetings in Dallas on 
July 14, according to C. H. Zachry, of 
Dallas, Southern Union President. 


Mr. Zachry also announced that at the 
director’s meeting of his company on July 
21, William Lawlor, Jr., of Austin, Texas, 
was elected a vice-president of Southern 
Union. Mr. Lawlor had served as vice- 
president of Texas Public Service. 

Mr. Zachry further stated that Austin, 
Galveston, Port Arthur, Griffing Park, Lake- 
view, Nederland, Pear Ridge, Port Neches 
and Port Acres, Texas, formerly owned by 
Texas Public Service, will be operated as 
the South Texas district of Southern Union, 
with Mr. Lawlor supervising the operations 
of the nine cities out of Austin, where he 
will continue to maintain his office. Paul 
E. Nicholls will remain in charge of opera- 
tions in Galveston, and John H. Pritchard 
will continue to operate the Port Arthur, 
Griffing Park, Laveview, Nederland, Pear 
Ridge, Port Neches and Port Acres proper- 
ties. 

Upon completion of the merger, Southern 
Union serves 160,000 customers in 41 towns 
and cities in Texas, New Mexico and 
Colorado. The combined assets of the com- 
pany are more than 40 million dollars, and 
the number of employees totals more than 
one thousand. 

Home office of the 21-year-old Southern 
Union is in the Burt Building in Dallas. 


Con-Edison Issues Report 
to Its Employees 


The story of keeping ahead of 1948's 
record-breaking demands is told by Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of N. Y. in a report 
which has been distributed to its 30,000 em- 
ployes. 

The maturity and length of service of Con 
Edison employes are noted, more than 73 
per cent having fifteen years of service and 
no fewer than 255 employes still active hav- 
ing forty or more years. 

The report also details the company’s 
benefits program, for which there was an 
outlay of $17,767,681. These “extras”—in- 
cluding such items as pensions, sick pay, 
insurance, health care and so on—averaged 
in cost $11.28 a week for each employe. 
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PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER DIVISION 


Rockwell Manufacturing Company 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
Atlanta Boston Chicago Houston Kansas City Los Angeles 
New York Pittsburgh San Francisco Seattle Tulsa 
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Rockwell-Emco builds everything from tiny rate-of-flow meters to giants of the 
diaphragm displacement type having capacities up to 5,000* cfh. Rockwell- 
Emco gives you the widest selection of meter types; the greatest latitude in sizes. 
That means these meters can be accurately specified for your loads in terms of 
the conditions under which they must operate. 


All Rockwell-Emco meters are measurement engineered for long service life. 
They are more economical, too, from the standpoint of sustained accuracy and 
low cost of repairs. 


Our engineering staff and field representatives will be glad to help you with 
your metering problems. Just drop us a line. 


* All meter ratings are given for 0.60 sp. gr. gas at 4 in. pressure absorption. 


GAS PRESSURE REGULATORS FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT 


Field lever & Weight Pilot Loaded Low Pressure 
Regulator Regulator Regulator Balanced Valve Balanced Valve Balanced Valve 
Regulator Regulator Regulator 
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Crane Type Truck Fitted as 
Leak Repair Unit 


The Wisconsin Gas and Electric Co., 
Racine, Wis., has fitted one of its crane 
type trucks so that it operates as a com- 
plete leak repair unit. No additional ve- 
hicles are needed. The company mounted 
an air compressor on the chassis to power 
pneumatic tools and earth auger. Tools, 
pipe fittings, leak caps, etc. are housed in 
a special body behind the truck cab. 

In addition to leak repair work the crane 
is used to unload pipe from freight cars 
and to set pipe. The truck, known as 
“Hydrocrane” is built by the Buckrus-Erie 
Co., South Milwaukee, Wis. 


New Control System for Gas 
Heat Develops Own Power 


A self-contained automatic control system 
for gas-fired heating plants has been de- 
veloped by the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Co., C. D. Lyford, vice-president in 
charge of the gas controls division, has an- 
nounced. 

The new system generates its own elec- 
tricity to operate a thermostat and automatic 
gas valve. Thus it may be used in non- 
electrified rural areas, and will prevent heat- 
ing interruptions despite power failure in 
areas where electricity is available. 

The operation of the device is based on 
the electrical phenomenon that two unlike 
metals joined at one end can convert heat 
energy into electrical energy when the 
metals are subjected to flame. It is com- 
posed of 25 thermocouples and generates 
400 to 500 millivolts, although the system 
will operate safely on an output as low as 
208 millivolts. 

The heat leveling thermostat contains a 
heat anticipator which uses electrical energy 
supplied directly by the unit. This device, 
Lyford said, provides extreme accuracy of 
control by supplying heat to the thermostat, 
thus preventing over-shooting. The unit it- 
self is bellow-actuated and uses a mercury 


The air compressor operates earth augur, 

paving breakers and other tools. Above 

the machine is uncovering dirt over a pipe 

where a leak has been detected. At the 

left the machine is installing an anode to 
prevent pipe electrolysis. 





Nordstrom Completes Valve 
for 34” Pipe Line 


Weighing 15,900 Ibs., the largest lubricated 
plug valve ever constructed has been com- 
pleted and undergone tests in the Nordstrom 
Valve plant of Rockwell Manufacturing 
Company at Oakland, Calif. Twelve of these 
valves are being manufactured for the initial 
section of Pacific Gas & Electric Company’s 
34” gas pipe line from the Colorado River 
into the San Francisco bay area. 

Ten of the valves will be 30 x 34 inch 
with elevated gearing, and two of the same 
type will have electric motor control. The 
valves are designed with butt-welding ends 
and rated for 1000 lbs. wog. 

More than 1600 man-hours were invested 
to develop the first of these valves, includ- 
ing time for designing, machining and test- 
ing. 

The valve with cylinder operating unit is 
81% inches high and the end-to-end di- 
mension is 59 inches. Weight of the plug 
alone is 1000 lbs. 

The cylinder is designed to operate the 
valve under unbalanced pressure equal to 
the maximum working pressure of the valve, 
with not more than 75 lbs. differential pres- 
sure across the cylinder. 

Maximum thickness of the body wall is 
three inches and that of the throat wall is 
3% inches. 


C. A. Young, of American Stove, 
Retires; Velte Takes Over 


Charles A. Young, who has represented 
American Stove Co. in the New York area 
since 1910, will retire as eastern sales diyjs. 
ion manager September 1 at the age of 70, 
according to an announcement by Marc VY, 
Pender, vice-president in charge of sales, 

Mr. Young is a familiar figure in the gas 
industry, and has long been active in the 
AGA, and the New England, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania gas associations. 

He was born at Monmouth, IIl., and 
graduated from Burdett’s Business College, 
Boston. He came to New York in 1910 a 
sales representative for one manufacturing 
division of American Stove and progressed 
to his present position in charge of all of 
the company’s activities in the eastern sales 
division. 

George P. Velte, who has been with 
American Stove Company since 1919 and 
manager of the company’s Boston office since 
1930, will become eastern sales division 
manager, in charge of sales in eastern New 
York, northern New Jersey, and New Eng. 
land. 

Mr. Velte, who was born in Brooklyn in 
1890, began selling stoves in New England 
for E. B. Colby and Co. in 1909. He was 
assistant to the new business manager of 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co. from 1914 to 1919. 
He became New England representative for 
one of American Stove Company’s mant- 
facturing divisions in 1919, was made man- 
ager of that division’s New York office in 
1927, and in 1930 went to Boston to manage 
the Boston branch sales office. 

J. J. Edwards, supervisor of the com: 
pany’s coal, combination, and _ kitchen 
heater range sales in the central sales 
division, Cleveland, will be transferred to 
Boston to replace Mr. Velte. 


Oklahoma Ass’n Meets Oct. 7 


Richard W. Camp, chairman of the Gas 
Division of the Oklahoma Utilities Associa- 
tion, has announced the annual one-day 
conference of the Gas Division will be held 
October 7, Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City. 


Bulletin on New Absolute 
Pressure Recorder 


A bulletin on the new “Series 500 Abso- 
lute Pressure Gauges” has been published 
by The Bristol Co. 

It describes the instrument and gives dats 
on the new principle of operation employed, 
which makes it possible to accurately record 
and automatically control absolute pressure 
within a scale range as low as zero to 2 
millimeters of mercury absolute. 

Copies of the bulletin, No. G620, are 
available from The Bristol Co., Waterbury 
91, Conn. 


Wall Heater Fits Between 
Standard Center Studs 
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The Coleman Company, Wichita, Kansas, 
announces a new circulating gas-fired heat- 
er designed for wall installation in new o 
old houses. It is constructed to fit between 
two standard center studs. 


switch to eliminate the possibility that dust 
or oxidation might impair the efficiency of 
the thermostat. 

The diaphragm valve employs a self-con- 


we erniS 


tained polarized relay for added power to 
open and close the gas flow to the burner. 
It may be used with all types of gas. 


One of the 12 large valves being manufac- 


The unit has an input rating of 25,000 
Btu and warm air flow of 8,000 cu. ft. pet 
hour. 
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Lirge Propane Storage Plant 
to Be Built in New Haven 


H. Emerson Thomas & Associates, Inc., 
estfield, N. J., has signed a contract with 
e Connecticut Coke Co., New Haven, 
onn., for erecting thirty 30,000 gallon 
wate! capacity) propane storage tanks to- 
ether with all pipe lines, unloading equip- 
ent, and two large volume steam heated 
aporizing assemblies. 

The engineering and installation will be 
nder the direct supervision of Paul E. 
Peacock, Jr., vice-president of H. Emerson 
homas & Associates, Inc., while the han- 
ling for the Connecticut Coke Co. will be 
y W. C. Wardner, superintendent, and E. 
V. Montgomery, asst. superintendent. 

The installation will augment the present 
upply of coke oven gas to take care of in- 
reased demand in the New Haven area. The 
ontract calls for completion of the installa- 
ion within 120 days. 

The installation will be one of the largest 
f its type to be installed during 1949, 


GE Advances W. A. Mulcock 

in Heating Division 

William A. Mulcock has been appointed 
manager of sales administration and fore- 
asting of the automatic heating division of 
yeneral Electric Company’s air conditioning 
lepartment, Bloomfield, N. J., according to 
. J. Wines, automatic heating division 
ales manager. 

In his new post, Mr. Mulcock will be 
esponsible for customer service, coordinat- 
ng sales with production, and compiling 
ales forecast data. He will also supervise 
putside warehouse operations. 

Prior to his new appointment, Mr. Mul- 
sock was manager of commercial service, a 
osition he has held since 1947. 


G. F. Walker with Milwaukee 
Gas Specialty in East 


Gordon F. Walker 
as been assigned 
0 represent the 
filwaukee Gas 
pecialty Company 
n the Eastern ter- 
itory with head- 
quarters at Phila- 
Helphia, according 
o John A. Wolff, 
ales manager of 
he company. Mr. 
Walker’s territory 
ncludes all of New 
England, New York, 
ew Jersey, Penn- 
ylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, and North and South Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. Walker, a mechanical engineer, has 
had several years experience of design and 
liaison engineering in the machine trades. 
After completing his studies at the Univer- 
sities of Wisconsin and Nebraska, he was 
engaged in structural and mechanical de- 
sign with Glenn L. Martin, Nebraska com- 
pany, and Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
of Milwaukee. Following service in the 
Navy, he joined the sales engineering staff 
of Milwaukee Gas Specialty where he was 
employed in developmental work. 


Gordon F. Walker 


Marsteller & Melius Named 
Rockwell V-P’s 


Election of Wm. A. Marsteller, Chicago, 
and Robert P. Melius, Milwaukee, as vice- 
presidents of Rockwell Manufacturing Co., 
Pittsburgh, has been announced by W. F. 
Rockwell, Jr., President. 

Mr. Melius was recently placed in charge 
of sales for the newly-created power tool 
division of Rockwell. He has been with the 
Delta Manufacturing Division for 19 years, 
and has been Sales Manager of the Delta 
Division since 1935. 

Mr. Marsteller for the past several years 
has been manager of advertising and mar- 
ket research for the company, as well as 
vice-president of Edward Valves, Inc., East 
Chicago, Ind. He is completing a two-year 
term as President of the National Industria) 
Advertisers Association. 


T. F. Loughry Now Sales Mgr. 
Gas Production Division of 
Surface Combustion 


The appointment 
of Theodore F. 
Loughry as sales 
manager of the gas 
production division 
of Surface Combus- 
tion Corp., Toledo, 
Ohio, has been an- 
nounced by C. B. 
Phillips, 
dent in 


vice-presi- 
charge of 
Mr. Loughry 
has been Sur- 
face Combustion 
and affiliated com- 
panies 1924 
when he was graduated from Carnegie Tech 
with a B.S. in Mechanical Engineering. 

After graduation, Mr. Loughry was em- 
ployed in the gas division of the Public 
Service Company of Colorado. He then spent 
eight years at the Research Institute of Com- 
bustion Utilities Corp. in New York City. 
This activity was particularly concentrated 
in the field of industrial gas production and 
utilization. Mr. Loughry was transferred, in 
1934, to the New York district office of Sur- 
face Combustion where he served as district 
industrial sales manager. 

Returning to the company in 1946 after 
four years military service, he was assigned 
to the Philadelphia office in charge of the 
heat treat sales there. 

When Surface Combustion entered the 
field of gas production catalytic cracking 
units, he was assigned to handle sales for 
this activity, maintaining his base of opera- 
tions in Philadelphia. Now he will operate 
from the company’s Toledo offices. 


sales. 
with 
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Johnson Is Sales Promotion 
Manager, Florence Stove 


Ronald G. Johnson has been appointed 
sales promotion manager of Florence Stove 
Co., according to C. Fred Lucas, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales. Mr. Johnson will 
head a newly created department which is 
part of a sales expansion program. 

Mr. Johnson joined Florence four years 
ago as assistant advertising manager. 
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Walter E. Bimm T. J. Reynolds, Jr. 


Roper Promotes Two and 
Adds Field Men 


E. Carl Sorby, vice-president, Geo. D. 
Roper Corp., Rockford, Ill, recently an- 
nounced additions and promotions in the 
gas range division. Walter E. Bimm has 
been named assistant sales manager; T. J. 
Reynolds, Jr., has been appointed manager 
of the service department; R. A. Koehler, 
Jr. will assist district manager R. E. Mac- 
Intosh in the New England territory; Max 
G. Zeller will work with division manager 
J. M. Phillips in St. Louis and Eastern Mis- 
souri; and Philip D. Kellner will work 
with division manager R. R. Chapman in 
Chicago. 

Since joining Roper fifteen years ago, Mr. 
Bimm has come up through the ranks of 
the advertising and sales departments. He 
served with the Army Air Force during 
World War Il. Following his release from 
the service, he resumed his duties with the 
sales department. He will work closely with 
sales manager Norman C. Kreuter in ad- 
ministering sales problems. 

Mr. Reynolds came to Roper in 1934. 
Since that time he has been associated with 
the purchasing, billing and sales depart- 
ments. After returning to Roper from the 
Army Air Force, in which he served for 
three years, Mr. Reynolds took charge of 
Roper’s repair department. In his new posi- 
tion, he will coordinate the efforts of all 
repair service and field service activities. 

Mr. Koehler’s Army service of nearly four 
years included duty in Europe with the 275th 
Infantry. Since the war Mr. Koehler has 
been active in selling major appliances. 

Mr. Zeller is a graduate of the University 
of Iowa where he studied advertising, mar- 
keting, and allied subjects. During the war, 
he was a pilot in the Army Air Force, and 
before the war he had seven years sales ex- 
perience with the Central Indiana Gas Co. 

Mr. Kellner has been associated with the 
sales department of Roper in Rockford. 
Prior to that he was a member of the Army 
Air Force. 


G. D. Wells, jr., Joins Caloric 
as Sales Representative 


Caloric Stove Corp., Philadelphia, has ap- 
pointed George D. Wells, Jr., of Topeka, fac- 
tory sales representative in Kansas and west- 
ern Missouri, according to Julius Klein, vice- 
president and director of sales. 

Mr. Wells is the son of George Wells, Sr., 
new business manager, The Gas Service Co. 
at Topeka. The younger Mr. Wells is a 
graduate of Washburn University with the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts in Business 
Administration. 
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ong Generator Life: 


1. CRYSTOLON* Shapes 


Crystolon shapes are made of the highest 
quality Norton silicon carbide plus a mini- 
mum of refractory bond. They are true to 
size and shape. Crystolon shapes possess 
high refractoriness and great strength at 
elevated temperatures and they have a 
remarkable resistance to abrasion, to spall- 
ing and to both the chemical and physical 
action of molten slag. Slag may adhere 
to the surface to a very limited degree but 
what does stick is very easily removed 


without harming the surface of the shape. 


*Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Crystolon key brick for door arch 


2. Correct Design of Door Arch 


Norton doors have a record of long life and trouble-free service due to an original design which has 


ee 


a ee Us 


proved its serviceability in all Norton installations over a period of more than 16 years. The 
special Norton door arch shapes are radial in two directions to provide maximum wedging or key- 
ing. Furthermore, they are cut away (see illustration above) at the rear to reduce heat transfer 
to the shell. Due to the rugged design of Crystolon shapes, door arches properly installed usually 
last 6000 to 8000 hours. 
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INSULATION— Crystolon door arch 
shapes and insulating 
materials 
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Fire Clay — CRYSTOLON 

















¥NO RTO NW Norton Company e Worcester 6, Mass. 
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3. Installation Know-How 


The experience of Norton refractories engi- 
neers in directing the installation of hun- 
dreds of gas generator linings around the 
country has developed a fund of important 
knowledge about the proper design and 
installation of Crystolon linings. For ex- 
ample, door arches should be set in place 


7 


dry with the key brick raised about 114 


The skew brick must be level both ver- Typical Norton generator lining 
tically and horizontally to insure proper 

fitting of the arch shapes. The brick work between the doors should next be cemented in place, 
then the special arch shapes are removed, cemented and replaced, still leaving the key brick to 


be driven in place. 





Drawing showing face of 

Norton Crystolon shapes 

with thirteen arch shapes 
in position 
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Free Booklet 


Many helpful hints (like that on proper door treatment given above) may be 
found in a booklet just prepared by Norton refractories engineers and which we 
will be glad to send you at no obligation. Write for our booklet “‘Relining and 
Repairing Gas Generators”’ to Refractories Division, Norton Company, Worces- 
ter 6, Mass. 
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Louisiana Leading 
(Continued from page 9) 


gas under contract and will start tak- 
ing when their currently authorized 
lines are completed. 

Consistently, year by year, the nat- 
ural gas industry has grown in Louisi- 
ana. There were 973 billion standard 
cu. ft. produced in 1948, and it is ex- 
pected that this figure will pass the 
trillion market in 1949. The 1948 
production represented an increase of 
134 billion standard cu. ft. over 1947. 

Of this total production in 1948, 
approximately one-half, or 488 billion 
cu. ft., was produced in the Southern 
and Coastal areas of the state. 

South Louisiana experienced 308 
dry wells during 1948, 87 of which 
were wildcats. One of every 5.2 wild- 
cats in South Louisiana was success- 
ful, and in the drilling of field wells, 
68 per cent of those drilled were pro- 
ducers. 


Twenty-seven new fields were dis- 
covered in the area during the year, 
13 of which were oil fields and 14 gas 
and condensate fields. There has been 
an acceleration of geophysical activity 
offshore, but the report states that the 
reserves in this particular area are 
impossible to estimate from data cur- 
rently available. 


With the discovery of gas in the 
tidelands, producing oil companies are 
now discussing the feasibility of a 
cooperatively owned gathering system 
to serve all tideland gas production. 
The project is at present only in the 
talking stage; but conversations re- 
volve around a line in which owner- 
ship and expense would be divided on 
a prorated basis, with the gathering 
line to run the length of Coastal 
Louisiana. 

Confronted with its tremendous 
total of unsold gas reserves, and with 
the likelihood that these reserves will 
continue to increase as drilling for oil, 
both inland and offshore, continues, 
Louisiana has at last reversed its pol- 
icy of resisting the exportation of nat- 
ural gas from the state. 

The Louisiana position has always 
been subject to considerable contro- 
versy, but since 1942, and particularly 
during the Federal Power Commis- 
sion’s Docket G-580 investigation of 
the natural gas industry in 1945, the 
state’s political regime gave every in- 
dication of an unfavorable attitude to- 
ward long distance natural gas pipe 
lines. Louisiana appearances before 
the FPC in opposition to the issuances 
of pipe line certificates were common- 
place, even when the proposed lines 
were eagerly sought for by the own- 





STAMANC 


Even though your gas holders have had regular at- 
tention from your company maintenance crew - it 
will pay you to have an occasional inspection by 
STAMANCO Inspection Specialists who are - - 


EXPERTS in the prevention of trouble development 
EXPERTS in the detection of present troubles 
EXPERTS on how to best repair damage done 


STAMANCO Inspection Service can save you money 
by extending the life of your present holders... .by 
reducing the possibility of shut-downs due to cor- 
rosion and mechanical troubles....by correcting 
factors which would eventually cause expensive major 
repairs. We shall be pleased to talk your holder main- 


tenance problems over with you. 


FABRICATORS 


Net Affiliated With Any Other Builders of Ges Holders 





MANUFACTURING Co. 


INNATI 16, OHIO | 


EXPERT HOLDER 
INSPECTION 





* CONSTRUCTORS 
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ers of gas production within the state, 

The wisdom of the Louisiana policy 
may have been debatable, but it can. 
not be denied that the gas retained 
in the state as a result of successful 
resistance to export, will now com. 
mand a higher price when and as it 
finds a market. 

The Crowell study notes that: 
_.“There is more bidding going on 
for gas in Southern and Coastal 
Louisiana than in any like area in the 
United States. There is the oppor. 
tunity to get a price more in keeping 
with what the producer thinks gas is 
worth. ...” 

On the basis of current negotiations 
now going on between producers and 
potential pipe line customers, this ob- 
servation of the oil and gas consultant 
appears to be borne out by the terms 
being asked. The asking price for a 
large block of reserves currently be- 
ing négotiated for by a new pipe line 
is in the nature of 10 cents per thouv- 
sand standard cu. ft. for the first five 
years, a guaranteed escalation of one 
cent per standard Mcf every five years 
over a 20 year contract period, and 
protection for the producer in_ the 
form of a guarantee that if the going 
price in the field exceeds that in his 
contract, he will be paid the higher 
price. Producers are also insisting on 
being paid for gas measured on the 
same pressure base as it is sold, which 
in effect would multiply the field price 
by 1.2 in comparison with that sold 
on measurement bases now in use in 
most fields. 


The report draws the conclusion 
that in ‘Southern and Coastal Louisi- 
ana: “(1) there is an abundant sup- 
ply of natural gas, the nation’s largest, 
sufficient to meet all foreseeable de- 
mand for many decades; (2) there is 
neither necessity nor excuse for hoard- 
ing gas; (3) there is a clear and cur- 
rent need for an expanded market 
which would lead to balance between 
supply and demand and consequently 
more equitable prices both to pro- 
ducer and ultimate consumer; and 
(4) Louisiana needs more pipe lines.” 


Desulfo Unit Being Built 


for Hoosier Gas 


The Dallas office of Stacey-Dresser Engi- 
neering has announced through O. E. Mc- 
Cullough, district manager, that another 
Stacey-Dresser Desulfo unit is now being 
built. This unit, which is for the Hoosier 
Gas Corp., Vincennes, Ind., will be in opera- 
tion in September and will process up to 
3,000,000 cu. ft. of gas a day, reducing the 
hydrogen sulphide content of the gas to one 
grain per 100 cu. ft. 

The general office of Stacey-Dresser Engi- 
neering, which is one of the Dresser Indus- 
tries, is in Cleveland, Ohio. 
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26-28 


11-14 
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26-28 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 


September 
Mid-West Gas Ass'n. School and Conference, 
State College, Ames, lowa. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Monmouth Hotel, 


lowa 


Pacific Coast Gas Ass’n., 
New Jersey Gas Ass°n., Spring 
Lake, N. J. 
Maryland Utilities Ass’n., 
Beach, Va. 


National Butane-Propane Ass‘n., St. Louis, Mo. 


Fall Conference, Virginia 


Controllers Institute of 
Calif. 

October 
American Standards Ass’n., 
dorf-Astoria’ New York. 
Texas Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Ass’n., 
Meeting, Rice Hotel, Houston, Texas. 


American Gas Ass’n., Annual Convention, Chicago, 


Ill. 


} National Safety Congress, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, | 


Ill. 
National Metal Trades Ass’n., 
cago, Ill. 


Palmer House, Chi- 


Independent Natural Gas Ass'n. of America, Annual 
Meeting. Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas. 


November 
American Petroleum Institute, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Wisconsin Utilities Ass’n., 
waukee, Wisc. 


Annual Meeting, Mil- 
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In the heart of the downtown, office, theater. ee ll 


and shopping area. Friendly, courteous service Y) 
to make your stay in Detroit a pleasant memory ' 

The Tuller Coffee Shop or Cafeteria for excel 

lent Food modestly priced The Hotel Tuller, 
Detroit's largest. is the place to stay 


visit our Cocktail Lounge 
ONE OF DETROIT'S FINEST 


800 ROOMS with BATH From *2”> 


Hotel Culler 


FACING GRAND CIRCUS PARK 
RICHARD C. pia Manager 
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Whether your requirement is a mat- 
ter of ounces or hundreds of pounds 
pressure — Reynolds will design, 
engineer and build the proper type 
and size regulator to meet your 
actual operating conditions. Reyn- 


‘olds regulators are proved by per- 


formance in factory supervised tests 
under actual operating conditions. 
Call on Reynolds to assist in solv- 
ing your gas control problems. 


REYNOLDS NO-LOSS MERCURY SEAL 

FOR ALL SERVICE REGULATORS 

Reynolds new exclusive Mercury Cut Seal 

is held rigidly to the body by two screws. 
in case the seal blows, the patented 
design insures recovery of more than 
95°/, of the mercury. 


GAS CONTROL SINCE 1892 


GAS REGULATOR CO. 


ANDERSON 


INDIANA U. S.A. 
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At the left is the new Tappan “deLuxe” model which made its debut at the July 
Furniture Market at Chicago. At the right is ons of the models in the “Custom 
Master” series of new Detroit Jewel and Garland gas ranges. 





Appliance Venting 
(Continued from page 18) 
spill out of the draft diverters. Air 
at the date of this writing is still free 
and not subject to taxation. Perhaps 
if someone would corner the supply 
and start doling it out for a cash con- 
sideration or the government should 
bring it within the scope of the luxury 
tax rulings we would gain a better ap- 
preciation of its value and use more 
of it. 
It should be a national requirement 
that all central heating plants and ap- 





Tye Gem of Them All 


pliances used as such, regardless of 
type of fuel used, must have air sup- 
plied for combustion and _ venting 
products of combustion independent 
of the inhabited space. This is only a 
simple safety requirement but it is 
basic. 

You may say that is alright for re- 
cent or new construction but certainly 
does not apply to the millions of exist- 
ing homes that were not built in this 
manner. It makes no difference. The 
installation of new heating equipment 
may be only the first step in moder- 


nization. A closet type central unit 
may be installed in the home with , 
grill in the door and one above th 
door to provide air for combustion 
and venting and plenty of air is avail. 
able at the time of installation. The 
house is then insulated, caulked and 
weatherstripped. The kitchen is mod. 
ernized. There are few magazines to. 
day which do not carry advertisements 
for kitchen exhaust fans. Can yoy 
imagine an appliance store salesman 
warning a customer that air must be 
supplied to any space where the ex. 
haust fan is installed? That exhaust 
fan, however, can reverse the action 
of that furnace flue with the products 
of combustion released in the home. 
Gas heating will be held re&ponsible 
for the resulting condition. 

Every specification we write musi 
be based on the assumption that nega. 
tive interior pressures exist or can be 
present in the home. It is a relativel) 
new problem but one that we must 
cope with now and in the future. 

We feel sure that the reason nega- 
tive interior pressures ranked fourth 
instead of first as cause of inadequate 
venting may have been because so 
many of the cases investigated con- 
cerned floor furnace installations in 
basementless houses where of course 
interior negative pressures have no 
effect. 





CELUMBIA comcrsion “®) 


ey Ve - 100-1 0 8-2 
More Popular Than Ever 


Ga ee 
With Home Owners and Dealers 


DEALERS SAY—Columbia Nutipe Burner has 
acommon sense design. Closely duplicates opera- 
tion of appliance when solid fuel was used. Easy 
to install. Seldom requires service, 


HOME OWNERS SAY-—Gives quick heat 
transfer and earlier delivery of heat to rooms. 
Has tamper-proof controls and quiet operation. 
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MODEL P-ZE 
shown here is designed 
for use in warm air fur- 
maces or round type boiler 
where grates are removed, 


e 
Send for free folder giving 
complete instructions for 
installing 


THE COLUMBIA BURNER CoO. ® Suitable for high or low pres- 
i Ko} (te lo myAm Clalie) 


729 Ewing Street * 





CONNELLY IRON SPONGE 


HIGHER EFFICIENCY 
# Iron Sponge contains a highly 
active oxide with maximum 


capacity. 


Specially made shavings and 
patented chip filler available 
for less resistance and longer 


service. 


cause of more H.S absorption 
with better and longer trace 
removal, 
= Lowers operating and main 
tenance costs. 
If you have a problem in gas purification, 
Connelly’s 74 years’ experience is available 
to you. Write for full details today. 


Connelly has developed the 
perfect, enduring alkali for 


all conditions. 


sure purification. 


HIGHER ECONOMY 
= Reduces purifying costs be- 


CONNELLY °c 


3154 S. California Ave., Chicag« $ 
Elizabeth, N. J., Los Angeles, Cc ‘if, 
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New Lubricated Plug Valve 


new lubricated plug valve that is said 
sive longer leakless service, because it 
matically compensates for wear, is an- 
iced by Homestead Valve Manufactur- 
Co., Coraopolis, Pa. 

he cylindrical plug of the new valve has 
vedge action which adjusts itself for wear 


and keeps the sealing surfaces of the plug 
and body in intimate contact at all times. 
Line fluid pressure also acts on the plug to 
promote the sealing effect. 

Among other features claimed for the new 
valve are port areas equal to the area of 
standard pipe; a complete lubricant seal 
around the ports; and positive, visible stops 
to limit operation to a quarter-turn. 


Roper Announces New Prices 
and New Models 


The Geo. D. Roper Corporation, Rock- 
ford, Ill., has announced price changes in 
Roper gas ranges, the introduction of spe- 
cially priced campaign models, chrome 
plated cooking tops on several models, and 
a cooperative advertising and promotional 
program. The trade is being notified by 
letter. 

Many price changes have been made 
throughout the line. The first of three new 
models introduced by Roper is a 36” range 
with divided cooking top. Another is a 36” 
fully automatic gas range, and the third is 
40” wide and is equipped with timer alarm- 
time clock. 

The new cooperative advertising and pro- 
motional program inaugurated by Roper cov- 
ers newspaper advertising, radio time, bill- 
board space and paper, transportation adver- 
tising, home shows fairs, prizes for cooking 
schools and other events, window displays, 
folders, broadsides, cook books, bill inserts, 
electric signs, etc. 


Tamper-Proof Lubricated 
Service Cock 


lubricated service 
cocks, described as practically tamper-proof, 
have been introduced by the Walworth Com- 
pany for working pressures up to 125 pounds 
on gas, oil, or water lines. 

Available in *%4- and 1-inch sizes, the serv- 
ice cocks have cast iron bodies and bronze 
plugs, and are made with both screwed re- 


New high-pressure 
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cessed ends and Dresser service ends. The 
devices have the advantages of the regular 
type of high pressure lubricated plug valves, 
in that the plug is always held against its 
seat in the body by a gland through resi- 
lient packing. 

The bottom of the cock is a continuous 
casting, and the top is closed by means of 
a screw-type bronze gland, which requires 


a special spanner wrench. Since such a 
wrench is required to disassemble this cock, 
the Walworth high-pressure lubricated serv- 
ice cock is virtually tamper-proof. All cocks 
are assembled, adjusted, and tested at 125 
pounds air pressure 
factory. 
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HING JOBS MOVING 


Compact—Mobile—Tough and Fast CLEVELANDS are your 
dependable means of keeping up with your schedules 


THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER CO. 


20100 ST 


CLAIR AVENUE - 
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Export of Canadian Gas 
(Continued from page 25) 


authorities. would have to double their 
initial capacity in due course. 

West Coast Transmission stated late 
last month that it was going ahead 
with plans to stretch its 100 million 
dollar natural gas pipe line from 
Athabaska. in northern Alberta, west 
to Dawson Creek, B.C., and then south 
to Vancouver and to the United States. 


West Coast’s President, Frank M. 
McMahon, in making this announce- 
ment stated that his company was 
awaiting Dominion government per- 
mission to complete the line and once 
this approval has been obtained, it 
would apply to the Alberta govern- 
ment for permission to export natural 
gas. 


Mr. McMahon made this announce- 
ment after a statement had been made 
by Premier Manning of Alberta on 
July 19, that no exportation of gas 
would be allowed until the Province 
has enough for its own requirements. 


Information coming from Canada is 
that no action will be taken on such a 
gas exportation application for at 
least a year. How much more time 
may elapse before Alberta would con- 








Write for Catalog No. 8 
TODAY! 
HYDRAUGER CORP., Ltd. 


68! Market Street 
San Francisco 5, California 


_—— R555, 


From an operating trench approxima- 
; tely 31% ft. by 8 ft., che HYDRAUGER 
t bores clean open holes as far as 225 ft. 
This modern labor saving machine 
eliminates costly trenching, pavement 
damage, backfilling, interference with 
traffic, etc. Frequently saves 50%-75% 
on man-hours. Pays for itself within a 
year and often in a few weeks. 


HYDRAUGER machines are available in 3 
different types {3.2 and 5.2 horsepower}. Bores 
2 in, and 2%, in. hole. Bore-reams 3% in., 4% 
in., 6% im., 8% 10% im, 12% im., 14% in. and 
under certain conditions to 24 in. dia. bole. 


sider giving such approval is conjec- 
tural. But in the opinion of provincial 
authorities, the period would be sev- 
eral years at least. 

Inability to get Canadian natural 
gas may not impose the hardship on 
Pacific Northwest utilities under pres- 
ent conditions, however, that would 
have been the case some months ago. 

An alleviating factor of prime im- 
portance in this respect has been the 
sharply increased supply of fuel oil 
and the consequent lowering of its 
price. 


Reduction Is Substantial 


Whereas heavy residual oil previ- 
ously had been selling at $2.45 a bar- 
rel, the quotation now has slipped to 
$1.75 a barrel on two-year contracts. 
In addition, the utilities are protected 
by “down escalator” clauses which 
protect them against further price 
drops. This is a reduction of nearly 
29 per cent in the price of heavy oil. 

In its study of the Pacific North- 
west situation made a little more than 
a year ago when the question of im- 
porting Canadian natural gas was first 
mentioned, Ebasco Services, Inc., 
stated that the public utilities and 
heavy industry in general could pay 


42 cents per 1,000 cu. ft. for natural 


gas while heavy oil was selling at 
$2.45 a barrel. 

With fuel oil now drastically re. 
duced in price, natural gas to be com. 
petitive cannot sell, according to pres. 
ent estimates emanating from the area, 
at more than a fraction above 3] 
cents per 1,000 cu. ft. This is about 
five cents per 1,000 cu. ft. less than 
the original estimated price at which 
Canadian gas was expected to be 
brought into the Pacific Northwest. 

With high pressure gas line pipe 
now available in adequate supply, and 
with prices considerably lower than 
they had been when the first Canada 
to United States line was proposed, 
natural gas might be brought in much 
lower than 36 cents per 1,000 cu. ft. 
and on a basis fully competitive 
with oil at the latter’s present price 
level. 


Small Home Market Is Target 
of New Gas Furnace 


A new model blower type, gas-fired, auto 
matic winter air conditioner has been an 
nounced by Henderson Furnace and Mfg 
Co., Sebastopol, Calif., following successful 
AGA laboratory testing and approval. 

The new model is of 60,000 Btu input 
capacity, and is intended for heating smaller 
homes, with or without basement. It is 52’ 


high, by 18 by 30”. 
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Vanufacturers Bring Out New 
Combination Ranges 


veral manufacturers have _ recently 
ight out new gas ranges equipped with 
hen heating facilities. A news release 

n one manufacturer states: “During the 

few years there has been a growing 
and for gas ranges with built-in kitchen 
ters, particularly from those who live in 
sidences and flats where heat is not fur- 
ished.” 

Caloric Stove Corp., Philadelphia, has an- 
nounced that it now has in production an 
all-gas “bungalow” range which provides 
complete cooking facilities and a room heat- 
ing section. It is a four-burner, 36” range, 
with standard broiler. The heating section 
is not convertible to other fuels. It has tem- 
perature control, and develops 25,000 Btu 
input with LP-gas, and 30,000 Btu with 
other gases. 

Cribben & Chicago, have 
brought out the “Sheraton” model gas-cook- 
ing and gas-heating model. It is equipped 
with temperature regulator, and has a 31,000 
Btu capacity with manufactured gas, and 
28,000 Btu with other gases. 


Sexton Co., 


Majestic Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, 
has announced production of a “combination 
dual-oven” range, which it says is “engi- 
neered for two types of fuel; it has one 
oven, using either fuel separately or both at 
the same time. In addition, it heats the 
kitchen and supplies hot water.” 


U. S. Announces New Line of 
Gas Water Heaters 


{ new line of automatic gas water heaters 
has been announced by United States Radi- 
ator Corp. A competitive price line and a 
quality line are available. 

Gas-fired models are made in three price 
ranges, available in 20, 30 and 40 gallon 
sizes, for natural, mixed, manufactured or 
LP-gas. The new line will be merchandised 
through heating and plumbing jobbers only. 


Bjorenson Now Represents 
Griffiths in SE 


E. F. Griffiths Co., Philadelphia, manu- 
facturers of conversion parts and other com- 
ponents for the gas industry, has appointed 
E. J. Bjorenson, with headquarters in Or- 
lando, Fla., as direct factory representative 
for the southeastern states. 








New combination ranges by (left) Caloric (center) the Sheraton Universal of 
Cribben & Sexton and (right) Majestic 





North American Develops 
Boiler Burner 
The North American Manufacturing Co., 
Cleveland, announces the addition of a new, 
“self-contained” boiler gas burner to its 
production line. This burner is a package 
unit for either old or new boiler settings. 
Two sizes are available—for two and one 
half million Btu input and for five million. 


Bulletin 115 and other data on the burner 
are available from The North American 
Manufacturing Co., 4455 East 71 St., Cleve- 
land 5. 


New Rotary Machine Booklet 


Illustrated descriptions of two __light- 
weight rotary machines are given in a new 
eight-page bulletin, No. 359, issued by Na- 
tional Supply Co. The machines were de- 
veloped for shallow or slim hole drilling. 

The bulletin describes the design and con- 
struction of the machines, and includes fea- 
tures of lubrication, cross-sectional and di- 
mensional drawings, and general specifica- 
tions. Copies are available from The Na- 
tional Supply Co., Box 899A, Toledo. 


Bryant Heater Develops New 
‘All-Weather’ Conditioner 

Bryant Heater 

production of a new “All-Weather” 3-ton 


Division has announced 


conditioner. Shipped in two completely as- 
sembled heating and cooling sections, it fea- 
tures controlled humidity for summer opera- 
tion by employing a “reheat” cycle, which 
is exclusive in Bryant’s conditioner. 

Added features consist of a patented con- 
trol circuit; simplicity of seasonal change- 
over: ease of installation: Fiberglas insula- 
tion throughout; and absence of exposed 
bolts and screws. As standard equipment, 
the two-stage burner control permits a low- 
stage and “reheat” input of 30,000 Btu per 
hour and a high-stage input of 150,000 Btu 
per hour. 

During summer operation a squirrel cage 
type blower draws air into the unit through 
a cleanable air filter; through a series of 
coils where lowered temperatures extract ex- 
cessive moisture; then forces the cool dry 
air through the heat exchanger where it 
is tempered by “reheat,” if necessary, to a 
pre-selected temperature, and delivers it to 
the conditioned area. The change from one 
season’s operation to the next is accom- 
plished by the flick of a switch. 

With the selector switch set for winter 
operation, air is drawn through the filter, 
forced through the heat exchanger where it 
is heated and humidified by means of an 
evaporative type, plenum mounted humidi- 
fier . . . then delivered to the conditioned 
space. 

This initial production culminates more 
than a year of exhaustive field tests. Further 
information may be obtained from Bryant 
Heater Division, Affiliated Gas Equipment, 
Inc., 17825 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 10, 
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PIPE LOCATORS 


Wim 
FEAT HEAWETAHT 
a A) 
MODEL 87 


Weighs only 11 pounds 


@ Saves TIME and MONEY by Rapidly Locating 
Mains, Services and Stubs 


@ Fast, Easy One-Man Operation 
@ Low Operating Cost 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


The GOLDAK Co. 


1540 W. Glenoaks Blvd. 
Glendale 1, California 


Ouick 
easy way 


TO MAKE GAS AND 
WATER CONNECTIONS 


FOR REFRIGERATORS, 
LAUNDRIES, WATER- 
HEATERS, ETC. 


Model ST— 


for pipe connections. 


a ttt 


Model CT —with flared 
joint for copper tubing. 
SKINNER-SEAL SADDLE TEE—for making 
gas and water connections. No pipe 
cutting or threading. Quick. Easy. Cuts 
costs. For gas refrigerators, home laun- 
dries, heaters, etc. Write for circular. 
Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


M.B. SKINNER CO. 


SOUTH BEND, 21, IND., U.S.A. 





Rear view. 


Mobile Field Service Unit 


Production of a new mobile field service 
unit is announced by Davey Compressor Co., 
Kent, Ohio. It includes all equipment neces- 
sary for the servicing of military, mining, 
construction, oil field, agricultural or other 
machinery operating over large areas and 
distant from service centers. It is mounted 
on a 4-wheel drive truck. 

Main equipment items include a 300 amp. 
welder and 8 kw-ac generator driven direct 
from the truck engine. This eliminates the 
necessity for separate engines for each piece 
of equipment, providing room for other 
needed equipment. 

Other equipment includes: oxy-acetylene 
welding, cutting and brazing outfit; 8” elec- 
tric motor-operated bench grinder, portable 
arbor press, floodlights; 7500 lb. winch, a 
complete complement of service tools, elec- 
tric drills, etc. 

The all-steel body provides space for the 
driver and six passengers. 


Booklet on ‘Speed Heating’ 
Published by Selas 


The extension of gas combustion to new 
levels of usefulness in industrial processing 
is described in “Speed Heating of Metals 
by the Gradiation Process,” published by 
Selas Corporation of America, Philadelphia. 

The “gradiation” method of speed heat- 
ing, discussed in part one of the booklet 
coordinates rapid metal heating with auto- 
matic equipment. “In effect,” the authors 
say, “Gradiation has re-introduced gas to in- 
dustry as a heating agent and has raised 
potential uses . . . to levels that formerly 
were not contemplated” 

The first principle of “gradiation” is to 
furnish a gas-heat gradient of such height, 
between the metal and the heat source, as 
to accomplish a given heating effect in a 
stated time. The booklet notes advantages 
as including time-saving, labor-saving, metal- 
lurgical improvements, and uniform produc- 
tion. 

Steel, copper, and copper alloys are con- 
sidered in part two with descriptions of 
metallurgical benefits, illustrated by photo- 
micrographs. 

Applications of the method, present and 
future, to heating for forging, brazing, and 
hardening are visualized in parts three and 
four, together with heating bars, tubes, 
billets and strip. 


‘ 


‘Rise of the Gas Industry in Gea 
Britain’-—A New Book 


“The Rise of the Gas Industry in Great 
Britain,” by Dean Chandler and A. Doi gla; 
Lacey (British Gas Council, 1, Grosvenor 
Place, London S. W. 1., price 15 shillings. 


This new book is a survey of the Lirth 
of the gas industry and the first fifty years 
of its progress. 

After a description of the earliest known 
experiments with coal gas, the authors de. 
scribe the work of William Murdoch, the 
“Father of the Gas Industry,” and the grand. 
iose schemes of F. A. Winsor, who helped to 
bring gas to the notice of the public. 

The first experiments in the use of gas 
for cooking and space heating are described, 
with the gradual change of emphasis from 
lighting to heating. 

Among the facts brought out by the re. 
searches of the authors is that Pall Mall 
can no longer maintain its claim to have 
been the first street lighted by gas. They 
have proved that, a few months earlier, in 
the summer of 1807, Golden Lane, E. C. 1, 
was lighted by gas, largely owing to the 
enterprise of the proprietor of the Golden 
Lane Brewery. 

The book is illustrated with reproductions 
of early drawings, photographs and en- 
gravings, and also contains two coloured 
plates. 


Blaw-Knox Division Opens 
Office at Tulsa 


Chemical Plants Division of Blaw-Knox 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has announced 
the expansion of its oil and gas department 
and the opening of a district office at Tulsa, 
Okla. The new office will be under the 
supervision of R. H. Hazlett, manager ef the 
department, and will provide sales and engi- 
neering services to the oil and gas industries 
of the Southwest. 

Charles B. Barry, of Tulsa, has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer for the oil and gas 
department and will have his headquarters 
in the district office. Since his graduation 
from Oklahoma A. & M. as a chemical 
engineer, Mr. Barry has had 10 years’ ex- 
perience covering both engineering and _ pro- 
duction operations in the petroleum and 
gas industries. For the past three years he 
was employed by Jones & Laughlin Supply 
Co. as process engineer in the engineering 
and construction division. Prior to that, he 
was with Phillips Petroleum. 

Carl E. Baird, originally of Dallas, Texas, 
has been appointed sales representative for 
the Tulsa office. Mr. Baird was graduated 
from the University of Oklahoma with a de- 
gree in mechanical engineering. His busi- 
ness experience includes five years with 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. and Merco 
Nordstrom Valve Co., for whom he provided 
engineering and application service to the 
gas, refinery and chemical industries of the 
Southwest. He then spent three years as 
mechanical engineer for the helium 4i- 
vision of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, fol- 
lowed by work for the Bureau’s synthetic 
liquid fuels division. Late in 1946 he joined 
the gas equipment department of Blaw- 
Knox in an engineering and sales capaci y. 


American Gas Journal, August 1949 
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New Gas Turbine 
(Continued from page 21) 


mun of turning of the high velocity 
ga cs. Each combustor is intercon- 
ne ied for ignition purposes. 

he twelve combustors six inches 
in diameter and three feet long are 
located between the compressor and 
the turbine so as to provide a mini- 
mum of turning of the high velocity 
vases. Each combustor is intercon- 
nected for ignition purposes. 

The combustor casings are made 
of barbon steel pipe with a bellows 
type expansion joint welded to the 
turbine end. They are clamped in 
place at each end by tapered ee. 

The flame tube, or inner basket, 
made of chromium-nickel alloy dan 
rolled into circular sections and spot 
welded together. When in operation, 
the flame is contained within this in- 
ner tube which is perforated to allow 
air to enter for combustion and neces- 
sary cooling. 

The nozzle holders are of the bay- 
onet type which can be extracted in- 
dividually without removal of a com- 
bustor. The holders and combustors 
are designed to use either gas or oil 
as fuel. Transfer from one fuel to 
the other can be quickly accomplished 
by removing the nozzle holders and 
changing the nozzles without disturb- 
ing the combustors. To maintain high 
combustion efficiency over the entire 
load range, when burning liquid fuel, 
a small amount of natural gas is used 
for atomization. 

The gas turbine has eigh stages de- 
signed for equal heat drops over the 
stationary and rotating blades. All of 
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the turbine so as to provide a mini- 
chromium tungsten alloy. The ro- 
tating blades are tapered and twisted 
and have a serrated root machined on 
the base. The stationary blades have 
a single “T” type fastening which is 
held in place by caulking. All of the 
blading is unshrouded and is profiled 
at the tip. 

The rotor is machined from a solid 
forging of stabilized 19-9 stainless 
steel, the main section being 1444 
inches in diameter and 24 inches 
long. 

The cylinder is made of stabilized 
19-9 stainless steel, grooved for hold- 
ing the stationary blading. All bolt- 
ing is made of stainless steel material. 

The starting motor is a 40 hp in- 
duction motor controlled by a drum 
type controller and resistors. The mo- 
tor driving the main unit through the 
starting gear train is capable of ro- 
tating the unit at 25 per cent speed. 
After the starting cycle, the starting 
motor is disengaged by a disengaging 
coupling. On the extended end of the 
motor shaft is connected a turning for 
rotating the unit at approximately 10 
rpm after shutdown to prevent ther- 
mal distortion of the rotating elements. 


The Ingersoll-Rand gas booster is 
direct connected through a quill shaft 
and gear tooth coupling to the com- 
pressor end of the gas turbine unit. 
The booster is a single stage centri- 
fugal blower with the impeller over- 
hung on the bearings. 


The booster casing is cast steel, 
made in two pieces, so that the entire 
rotor, bearings, and shaft seal is re- 
movable with the booster backplate. 





With this construction it is possible 
to remove and inspect all parts of the 
booster without opening any gas 
piping flanges. 

The rotor shaft is supported in two 
sleeve bearings with a Kingsbury 
thrust bearing between the two sleeve 
bearings. The thrust bearing takes the 
thrust load from the high pressure on 
the end of the shaft combined with 
the thrust developed by the impeller 
at running speed. Between the sleeve 
bearing and the impeller there is an 
oil seal supplied with oil at a pressure 
higher than the gas pressure in the 
casing. This prevents any gas from 
leaking out of the casing at the shaft. 

The lubrication and seal oil system 
has one pump which supplies oil to 
the bearings and a second high pres- 
sure pump which supplies oil to an 
overhead tank for the oil seal. In the 
event of pump failure, the overhead 
tank is pressurized by the gas pres- 
sure, so as to provide sufficient seal 
oil until the unit is shut down and 
all gas valves secured. The oil is 
cooled by a radiator type cooler with 
a 14 horsepower fan for air circula- 
tion, automatically controlled by a 
thermostat in the oil line. 


The unit is protected against oil 
failure by two pressure switches, one 
to shut down the turbine in case of 
loss of bearing oil pressure, the other 
to shut down the turbine in case of 
dropping seal oil pressure. In the case 
of an emergency shutdown, the oper- 
ator merely shut the booster inlet valve 
and opens a blow off valve to release 
the gas pressure from the casing. 














unerring dependability 
in purification 
GAS PURIFYING MATERIALS CO., INC. 


/ Long Island City 2, New York 
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INDEXES—METER AND REGULATOR PARTS—ORIFICES AND 
SPUDS — U.G.I. SERVISTOPS AND TOOLS — SPECIFICATION 
PARTS AND COMPONENTS. WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


E. F. GRIFFITHS COMPANY 
346 E. Walnut Lane, Phila, 44, Pa. 
Serving the Gas Industries for over 40 years 
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LATTNER WANTED FOR SALE 


80 Type C Foxboro Orifice Meters 
GA B DISTRIBUTORS with Piping, Mercury and 4 inch 
Ss ©] I L gE k s DEALERS Saddles’ ng ercury an 


Bo alma All Territories Open oS lib iach Wentsets Orines Moto 
THE DUNN 3 500 Lb. 100 Inch Emco Meters 


CONVERSION GAS 5 Ne : Ser th Emco Positive 


BURNER , Meters. 
A.G.A. Approved Also Pressure Gauges, Fisher, Chaplin- 


Fulton and Davis Regulators. 
All in good condition. 


Joseph A. Dunn Co. MILNER OIL AND GAS CO. 


Box 297 Garden City, Mich. BOX 457 
Kon wee ee Okmulgee, Oklahoma 


THE GOODMAN STOPPER 


Now has the “Z” handle for easy manipu- 
lation. When locked in place it holds. 
Stopper cannot slip. Gas cannot pass. Ad- 
justed in 30 seconds. 

2 H.P. Gas Fired Pressing ma- Ask for circulars on this and other dis- 
chine boiler. 100 Ibs. ASME tribution equipment. 
Code. Nearly a ng Se gal! of service to the 
P. M. LATTNER MFG. CO. The Reliable Shut-Off yee r 
: » 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA for Street Mains ee Se Sein. Seompee a 


— 
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Many features Low price 
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